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IS HE PREPARED FOR THE NEXT STEP? 


There’s only one correct answer of course... It all 
depends on his training! 


The ROLL-CALL Series of Law Enforcement 
Training Films provides a comprehensive 
training program designed to teach new offi- 
cers and to refresh senior officers in modern 
police methods, quickly, thoroughly and eco- 
nomically. The ROLL-CALL Series is the 
result of years of research conducted with the 
cooperation of police science educators and 
law enforcement agencies, both large and 


small, throughout the U.S. This is a modern, 
organized program of visual training, using 
best suited material, edited for modern law 
enforcement training purposes, presented on 
film in a manner suitable for use by all agen- 
cies at city, county, state and federal levels. 
Each film covers a major phase of police work. 
and presents fundamentals that trained officers 
should know and use. 


Special Trial Plan enables your department to rent black and white 
film in the series for only $25 FOR TWO DAYS — Color films, $35 


($10 for each additional day.) Training Manual accompanies each film. 


“FOUR AGAINST ONE” — Advanced Methods in One-Man Car 


Operations. Running time: 20 min.; B&W. 


“HOT CAR” — Covers all phases of stolen car enforcement. 


Running time: 26 min.; B&W. 


“THE PROWLER” —Accentuates importance of handling prowler 


calls properly. Running time: 26 min.; B&W. 


“ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION’ — Good reporting reflects good 


police work. Running time: 28 min.; B&W. 


“NARCOTICS” — Part | — Identification and Detection of Drugs; 
Pills and Marihuana; Juvenile Traffic. Running time: 35 


min.; B&W or color. 


“NARCOTICS — Part Il — Heroin Addiction; Showing How Ad- 


dicts Are Made. Running time: 45 min.; B&W or color. 


Write for FREE BROCHURE containing complete information to: 


POLICE SCIENCE PRODUCTIONS vais a Division of 


Restricted to Law 


eoato rec @em.e nt 


RESEARCH & TRAINING, INC. 
= 5525 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 36, California + WEbster 5-2212 
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Che Delaware State Police canine program was acti- 





vated in September 1958, following an alarming in- 
crease of prowler complaints in widely separated un- 
incorporated communities dependent upon the State 
Police for protection. 


Because of the increasing number of complaints of 
this nature and the fact the prowlers had resorted to 
burglary and in one case, of rape, Colonel John P. 
Ferguson, Superintendent, was faced with a situation 
that demanded He 
faced with the usual situation 
be coped with by all police administrators when an 


immediate attention. was also 


limited manpowe1 to 


emergency arises. 

Colonel Ferguson requested permission from the 
State Highway Commission, responsible for the ad- 
ministrative policy of the Delaware State Police, to 
employ the use cf trained police dogs in an attempt to 
discourage the perpetrators The 
Colonel also pointed out to the Commission that the 


of these offenses. 
dogs, if properly trained, would be an asset to the De- 
partment in other types of police action. Later, this 


turned out to be very true. 


The State Highway Commission approved the 
request and the press released the following headline, 
“State Police To Use Dogs To Curb Prowler Com- 


yjlaints.” The news story went on to explain the pur- 
| I | 


ose and effectiveness in the use of dogs by police. 
I } 


Almost immediately two things occurred: (1) 


prowler complaints returned to normal, and (2) the 
Public the State 
swamped with offers of gilts of dogs from the citizens. 


Information Division o! Police was 


Everyone's “Rover” was a hero and his proud owner 
wanted him to become a member of our Canine Corps. 


Colonel Ferguson and his Staff Officers studied the 


situation from all angles and sources—the use of dogs 
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Delaware State Police Use Dogs 
Policeman's 


Geet Frtceud | 


By Captain John F. Herbert, Director 
Education, Public Information & Youth Div. 


















Delaware State Police 
Dover, Delaware 








Delaware State Police d mvs and their handlers 
in “formation.” L. to y., Trooper 1/C Thomas 
H. Everett and “Captain,” a Doberman: T oopei 
1/C James L. Ford, Jr., and “Chinook,” a 
German Shepherd; and 7 oo pe) I /¢ Jose ph | l 
Rowan and “King,” a Belgian Shepherd. 
by the military; the use of dogs by walking patrols 


in other Municipal Police Departments; and the use | 
\s 
State 


of dogs by Department Store Security Forces 


result of this study, it was decided that fon 


Police duty it would be necessary for our dogs to ride 
long hours on patrol and the animal would have to bi 
trained to be aggressive, when commanded to do s0, 


» allow hims« 


but at the same time be docile enough t 


to be petted by children. 


Experts were consulted on training procedures and 


we were advised that, in order for our dogs to react 


as above, we would not be able to kennel the animals 


After receiving requests from the men in the field 


to participate in the canine program, our troopers 
and their wives were carefully screened because it was 
pointed out that it would be necessary for the dogs 
to live in the homes of the officers assigned as handlers 
Furthermore, it the 


to spend many off-duty hours in training the animals 


would be necessary fo1 troopers 


maintaining the dog. 


under the program set up by the staff. The men were | 
promised nothing for this additional responsibilit 
except that the department would pay all costs « 


[his part of the planning completed, it now be 
came necessary to acquire the type of canine needed 


rhe first dog accepted was a two-year-old Dobermai 





Pinscher named “Captain,” who had already attende 
obedience school; the second was a year-old black 
Belgian Shepherd named “‘King;” the third a_ two 
year old German Shepherd named “Chinook;” and 





the fourth a two-year old German Shepherd name 


“Rocky.” 






The first two dogs were assigned handlers, starting 





the program off and as the other two dogs were a 
\ nol 






cepted and assigned, they joined the program. 





The Police Chief 
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\ir-force “K-9' 


services to assist in the training. 


commissioned handler offered his 
Che initial training 
period lasted three months belore the dogs were per- 
mitted to ride on patrol or were exposed to the public 
In the early stages of the training program, it was 
necessary to build a training area, complete with an 
obstacle course at the Police Academy, purchase an 


agitator’s suit and equipment and various types of 


collars, training and lead leashes. 


The dogs were trained day and night in obedience, 
command attack, terrain and building searches. At the 
completion of their three months training, the hand 
lers were permitted to take the dogs on patrol. They 
now attend in-service training, two days a week in 
order to keep them sharp and alert. 


Citizens ask, “How can these dogs be so aggressive 


in one instant and in the next so docile that one can 
walk up and pet them or a child can play with them?” 
“The answer,” says Colonel Ferguson “is a dual as 
sociation. First, the dog idolizes his handler and 
will respond to any of his commands or if anyone 
attempts to interfere with the ofhcer, the dog will 
attack automatically, unless commanded not to do so. 
Second, the big secret is association (to the dog) with 
collars. While in training, with the exception ol 
attack, the dogs wear a choke chain. However, in 
attack training or when going on patrol, they wear a 
heavy leather collar. When this leather collar is 
placed on the dog, you can see a difference in his alert 
ness and his attitude. It’s likened to change between 


day and night.” 


Recently, Delaware experienced a racial dispute, 
when a colored family moved into an all-white com- 


























































Colonel John P. Ferguson, Superintendent of the 
Delaware State Police, who recetved national 
recognition through Life magazine for judicious 


and effective use of police dov 


~ 


sin keeping a dis- 


orderly mob under control. 


munity. The dogs had never been used in a situation 
where it was necessary to deal with mob psychology, 
but knowing our dogs and having confidence in their 
training, Colonel Ferguson ordered them to be used. 
(The results gained national recognition. Life maga- 
zine, in its March 9th issue, printed a picture story 
commending the use of the dogs in curtailing the 
riotous demonstration and showing the dogs in action 
and later at the home of one of the troopers, playing 
with his children 

One incident occurred when two troopers arrested 
a man for throwing rocks. The man resisted and was 
thrown to the ground. While the officers were at- 
tempting to handcull the subject, a mob of approxi- 
mately two hundred incited rioters moved to within 
a six foot perimeter of the troopers, attempting to as- 
sault the police and rescue the prisoner. “TTwo dogs 
and their handlers broke through the crowd with the 
result that three persons were bitten before the crowd 
withdrew to the sidelines. The prisoner was removed 
from the scene. The mob was kept under control and 
no one invited the dogs to take another nip following 
this incident. 

Still another action took place when a demon- 
strator threw a stone and when the dog-handling 
trooper attempted to apprehend the perpetrator, he 
was knocked down and the crowd tried to rescue the 


subject, but to no avail. The dog continued on, 





Delaware State Police dogs must ride long hours on 
patrol, be aggressive only on command, and be docile 
enough to accept the friendly advances of children. 
For that reason, they are not kenneled but live with 
their trooper-handilers. In this photo, the rapport 
between patrol partners, Trooper Ford and German 
Shepherd “Chinook,” ts graphically portrayed, 

















At home with two of Trooper Everett's three chil- 
dren, Sherry and Lynn, Captain’s gentle playfulness 
makes him an ideal pet, but once his master fastens 
on his heavy leathe) collar, which he associates with 
attack and guard tactics, he becomes a formidable foe 


to his master’s enemies. 


knocked the subject down and held him on the ground 
until his handler was able to get to his feet and effect 
the arrest. 

As the five-day period of mob violence ended, more 
troopers were injured by rioters than rioters bitten by 
our dogs. However, Colonel Ferguson stated, “Had it 
not been for the effective use of the dogs, no doubt 
many of our troopers might have been severely 
injured. The dogs prevented this by biting those at- 
tempting to inflict injury on the troopers.” 

Delaware’s dogs are still being experimented with 
in other types of police action. Recently, an opera- 
tor, driving under the influence of intoxicating liquor, 
was involved in an accident. The operator fled the 
scene on foot and disappeared into a wooded area 
Forty-five minutes later a dog was brought to the scene 
and apprehended the subject hiding in the woods. 
The next day the subject pleaded guilty to operating 
under the influence and leaving the scene of the ac- 
cident. The dog inflicted no injury upon the subject, 
but stood over him and alerted the handler by bark- 
ing. 

One troop had received many complaints of a large 
crap game operating in a community. Attempts had 
been made to break up the game, but because it was 
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Captain Horace B. Willey, J 
an 8-foot barrier as part of his routine ning 


CXECTCISCS. 


! 1 


eld and thanks to 


located in the middle of a larg« 
very fast (on foot) lookout, the police had been ur 


successful. “As a last resort, the raiding party took 
along one of the dogs. As the lookout saw approacl 
ing police, the dog was turned loose and of course, th 
dog won the race in approximately 100 feet, knocking 
the lookout to the ground and holding him until tl 
handler arrived. The game was busted u vith 
reoccurrences. At the trial the lookout stated 
would limit his competition to humans inning 
toot races. 

“Cost of maintenance for these animals is vel 
small,’ Colonel Ferguson states [he cost per al 
mal, including food, equipment and veterinarians 
fees, amounts to approximately $200 per ye: The 
are worth their weight in gold in many police acti 


ties, especially to an undermanned Deparune! 


Micro-midgets, quarter-midgets, and other models 
of the tiny gasoline engine powered cars popular wit! 
the pre-teen age set are legal only when used on pt 


vate property, Commissioner B. M. Crittenden, Call 
fornia Highway Patrol, warns California residents 
When driven on public roads any self-propelled vé 
hicle is a “motor vehicle” subject to laws governing li 
censing, lights, brakes, windshield, and other equip 
ment, and may be driven only by a licensed operator 
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| STRETCHING THE 
Harley-Davidson police motorcycles are potent symbols of law and order — 
providing, on sight, the easy recognition so essential to crime and accident prevention. 
| There is no arm of the law more flexible than officers mount 
on 2-wheeled Solos: highly maneuverable in congested areas—yet, possessing 
swift striking power to curb speeders, apprehend criminals and handle 
emergencies. The versatile 3-wheeled Servi-Cars are the work-horses 
| of efficient departments everywhere — busy around-the-clock patrolling, 
directing traffic and checking meters. o 
To learn more about how you can stretch your equipment and manpower 
dollars with Solos and Servi-Cars, see your dealer or write 
| Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Police Motorcycles 
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Chief Brown receives a cordial 
welcome by the Chief of the Royal Greek Gendarmerie and 
the Commanding Officer of all City Police in Greece. The 
Royal Greek Gendarmerie was organized in 1833. 


GEATENL IM ry, 


f 


MONROVIA, LIBYA—Chief Brown explains to officers 
of the National Police Force training methods to increase 
competence of police personnel. 











Former Chief of Police Theodore Brown, of Eugene, 
Oregon, recently returned to the United States aftei 
completing a two-year assignment with the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, which took him 
to three countries to assist the host governments in 
public safety. Following home leave, Mr. and Mrs, 
Brown are returning to North Africa to resume work 
in Libya. 





see 


MONROVIA, LIBYA—Chief Brown, as public safety 
advisor, discusses security measures with Liberian Na- 
tional Police Force pilots. 





BENGHAZI, LIBYA—Chief Brown turns over a ship- 


ment of safety records equipment to the Deputy Com- 
mandant of Cyrea Cyrenacica Defense Forces. 
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“SIMPLICITY” 


with FAUROT'S 


Complete Line of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC & IDENTIFICATION EQUIPMENT 


© 








Unit includes * Photographic Camera with self- 
cocking shutter, solenoid, and dividing back ® 


Camera stand with 3. shelves * EXCLUSIVE 
FAUROT SYNCHRO-ELECTROMATIC SHUTTER AND 
LIGHT CONTROL BOX ®* Cut film holder * Swivel 
chair * Shade * (2) Light fixtures permanently 
affixed to Camera Platform * Replacement photo 
flood lamps * Identification holder and numbers 
* Wood floor base with shade and number sup- 
port * Rear floodlight fixture and lamp. 


No. 860 — Police Photo 
Identification Unit. A self- 
‘ contained, complete unit for 
simplified photographing of 
prisoners. 






€ 


The camera has a dividing back for front and side views 
of a prisoner on one 4x5 film. It has a self-cocking shutter 
operated by the exclusive Faurot Synchro-Electromatic Shutter 
and Light Control box. By simply pressing a button, this 
adaptation permits instant shutter release at the time both 
reflector flood lamps have reached their maximum brightness 
from a previous dim illumination. The unit is furnished with 
a camera stand containing three shelves. This entire opera- 
tion can be pre-set. 








Derr 
2345 


1290 8S 


PoLice 
city. ® 





The swivel chair is bolted firmly to the wooden base. The 
background shade is supported by a metal frame. The 
removable number board is supported by a metal rod which 
rotates on a separate post. Both the frame and post are 
securely attached to the portable wood base. 


The entire unit, which occupies an area of 8’x3’ can be 
assembled in a matter of minutes. ABSOLUTELY NO SKILL IS 
REQUIRED IN THE OPERATION OF THIS ULTRA-MODERN 
SET-UP. 















It takes 


FAUROT FOTO FOCUSER 
—A Foto Focuser attached 
to your 4x5 Graflex made 
Speed or Crown Graphic 
Camera photographs finger- 
prints on a 1 to 1 basis on 
all surfaces including con- 
cave and convex. 


No. 395—4x5 Graflex 
Graphic Camera — This camera is considered 
a must for all around police photography. 
‘‘on the spot’’ evidence — pictures 
such as — accidents, 
— day and night — indoor and outdoors. 


made Speed 








burglaries, homicides 


No. 353 — Identification 
Scale — Registers every V4 
lb. up to 300 Ibs., and 
measures every %” from 
30” to 78”. It is accurate, 











sturdy, and easy to read. 
Write for your Free Catalog 


FAUROT, INC. 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Crime 
Detection & Identification Equipment 













The Riggio-Haussler Method 
New Fiugerpriut 
Filing Method 


By Colonel Jos. D. Rutter, Supt. 
New Jersey State Police 




































~~ SF Trenton, New Jersey 
Col. Rutte) Capt. Haussle) Lt. Riggio 
Che fingerprint files of the New Jersey State Police, their machines, the IBM operators found they could 
numbering more than one and one-fourth million and break down the groups to the single unit formula, r 
increasing at the average rate of 500 sets daily, are one ducing the manual searches to a minimum. Count 
of the largest identification files in the nation. The less hours were thus saved in this category alone 


State Bureau of Idenification recently moved into its . : . >: 
aie “ore : Eight years ago Lieutenant Chester Riggio, then a 

new $750,000 building at West Trenton, where two oe CAP aoky . . a 
2 R ‘ troop identification detective, devised this innovation 

large wings provide 8,000 square feet of floor space . . 
é : ; Hg and attempted to have his system installed. He met 
whereon are housed the rows of fingerprint filing . ; 
; with stubborn resistance from superiors who, not dé 
cabinets. - . . 
siring to divert from the old system, failed to realize 


In 1958, when Captain Arthur S. Haussler was as- the time-saving value of Riggio’s system. He was 
signed bureau supervisor, all cards were filed under signed to the State Bureau in 1958 and immediate 
Primary Classification and the Henry System of Small began marking all incoming fingerprint cards 
Letter Groups. Although adequately staffed, delay conspicuously so as not to interfere with the estab 
was experienced in the hundreds of daily searches. lished system of marking. 


This was attributable to operators of various degrees 
F ; , . Now that the system has been formally adopted, 
of experience who failed io file in proper sequence 
. » cards on file have been re-marked and filed under tl 
because of the confusion caused by the repetition and 
, ‘ new system. Others who hailed the new system we 
varied arrangements of the letters used in the Small Rik? . ee 
: the training instructors who now are able to teach tl 
Letter Groups. é 


fundamentals in a more comprehensive manner and 
Haussler adopted, on a trial basis, a system known ‘nm less time. 


as the Riggio-Haussler System. ‘This system replaces 












the letters and numbers normally used in the Henry The new system has eliminated the margin of err¢ 
System with a number from | to 160. Each number in the small letter group throughout the State Bureau 
° . . . > CL i > i oO S ing | ll 
identifies one sequence of the 160 combinations of the especially in the classifying, searching and filing 
Small Letter Group. Each operator is provided with groups. 
the formula, classifies the cards accordingly, and files Both Captain Haussler and Lieutenant Riggio ha 
them under the number. An example classification been commended for their initiative in devising U 
shows the following: Riggio-Haussler Fraction System and for the mai 
tAara 113 hours saved in manpowe 
rAtra would equal the fraction 149 
Ar 7 
A2a would equal the fraction ed 
The use of the fractions soon eliminated errors and 
misplaced cards and accelerated the location of cards 
whose formula fell into the small lette: groups. The 
identical system was placed in use in the WCBX sys 






tem with excellent results. 










For years the IBM operators have been seeking a 
means of breaking down the searching groups to a 






point wherein the number of manual searches could 





be reduced. Applying the Riggio-Haussler System to 













The new $750,000 building for the New 





Jersey State Bureau of Identification in 


West Trenton. 












The pioneers had no insurance—but insurance had pioneers 


And among the earliest of these insurance pioneers Was 





PRUDENTIAL — 


Prudential. Established in 1875, it has consistently been in the 
insurance forefront; constantly developing new programs; con- 
tinually striving to meet all the insurance needs of the peopl 

Chis forward-looking attitude has made Prudential synony- 


~ . . ee . 
mous with “insurance”. And this public acceptance of Prudential ‘T he I l udential 


has made all our efforts worthwhile INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 








FCC Hearings This Month 








Recent Deuelopmente Tu Police 
Communications 


(The following information is from a progress report 
filed with the IACP Board of Officers and members of 
the IACP Committee on Communications by its chair- 
man, Superintendent John A. Lyddy, Bridgeport 
Police Department, Bridgeport, Conn.) 


Extensive hearings have been scheduled by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, beginning at 10 
a.m., May 25, in the New Post Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., (FCC Docket 11997). These hearings 
will go into the matter of all frequency allocations in 
the 25 to 890 me. region of the spectrum and include 
a complete review of the present utilization by the 
police services, 

For the past ten years the IACP Communications 
Committee has been confronted with an ever-increas- 
ing amount of technical problems concerning the 
police radio service, its rapid expansion and complex 
problems, not only in matters before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, but also in the utilization 
of radio in the police service. Serious competition has 
developed with other radio users for the limited 
amount of spectrum space. 


During this period, the IACP Communications 
Committee has been assisted by many members of the 
Associated Police Communications Officers, whose 
generous contribution of time and effort is gratefully 
acknowledged. 


At the 65th Annual IACP Conference in Miami 
Beach last year, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted providing for the establishing of a six-man 
Technical Advisory Sub-Committee to assist the Com- 
munications Committee in technical matters pertain- 
ing to police communications. 


Concurrent with this action, the [ACP received a 
request from APCO to share in the cost of securing 
legal representation at hearings before the FCC in the 
matter of Docket 11997. Such financial assistance was 
approved and negotiations completed with Attorney 
Joseph M. Kittner, of Washington, D. C., 
sent IACP-APCO at these hearings. 


to repre- 


The President of IACP, Chief Alfred T. 
has appointed the following members of the Technical 
Advisory Subcommittee: Captain Walter J]. Boas, 
Communications Officer, Connecticut State Police, 
Hartford, Conn.; Assistant Chiet Inspector Frank 
Burns, Director of Records and Communications, New 


Smalley, 
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York City Police Department; Clifford F. Frase 
Radio Supervisor, Bridgeport, Conn., Police Depart 
ment; and Captain L. G. Williams, Operations Office: 
California Highway Patrol, Sacramento, Calif. Th 
remaining two members will be named by the Pres 
dent in the near future. 

Unfortunately, due to the limited time element in 
the preparation of testimony for Attorney Kittner for 
his presentation before the FCC, it was impossible for 
members of the Communications Committee to confet 
with all of the members of the Subcommittec prepara 
tory to conferences with Mr. Kittner. Subsequently 
four meetings with the Attorney in Washington were 
attended by members of the Subcommittee and com 
pilation of testimony was completed. 

As result of these conferences, the joint testimony ol 
the IACP and APCO has been completed ind sub 
mitted to the FCC. 

Witnesses to testify for the IACP will be Colonel 
Charles W. Woodson, Jr., Superintendent, Virginia 


State Police, first vice president of IACP,. and Supe. 
intendent John A. Lyddy, Chairman of the IACP 
Communications Committee This testimony wi 
cover the over-all police administrative views and 
future police requirements in the field of radio com 
munications. 

Technical testimony will be submitted by Mr. Wi 
liam Gamble, Chief Communications Officer of the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Police Department, president of the 
Associated Police Communications Ofhcers: and 
Robert E. 


of Burbank, Calif.. chairman of the Public Satety 


Planning Committee of APCO. 


Brooking, Communications Engineer, City 


Supporting and assisting the above witnesses at the 
hearings will be Captain Walter Boas, Connecticut 
State Police, and Radio Supervisor Clifford F. Fraser, 
Bridgeport, Conn, and such other members of the 
IACP Technical Advisory Subcommittee and Com 
munications Committee who may find it possible to 
attend. In addition to IACP representation, there 
will be several other technical advisors trom various 
\PCO committees. 


Attention is called to a statement submitted to the 
FCC by the American Municipal Association con 
cerning the pending hearing, Docket No. 11997, in 
the matter of radio frequencies in the 25-890 Me. re 


(Please turn to Page 33) 
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The importance of law enforcement is being appreciated 
more and more by a public that expects protection to keep 
pace with the growing number of vehicles. The proper 
combination of realistic laws, strict enforcement, and mod- 
ern equipment to help police and the courts do their jobs is 
an intelligent approach to the ever-increasing problem. 


The Electro-Matic® Radar Speed Meter has become an 
indispensable instrument for both engineering and enforce- 
ment. It is used for speed studies to help establish up-to- 


protecting the public... 
enforcing the laws... 





date speed limits. Used for speed law enforcement, it 
provides a means of detecting and controlling speeders 
without hazard to pursuing officer or motorists. Accuracy 
and simplicity of usage are but two factors that have won 
the Electro-Matic Radar Speed Meter public, judicial, and 
legislative approval. 

To discover how speed laws can be realistically established, 


and scientifically enforced, write for Bulletin R-112. 


AUTOMATIC SIGNAL DIVISION 


EASTERN INDUSIRIES, INC. 


NORWALK ¢ CONNECTICUT 











Like the majority of European Police systems, the 
Norwegian police are organized in a national police 
body as opposed to the concept ol local municipal, 
county and state police common to the United States. 


The present police system was established by the 
Police Act of 1936, enacted by the Norwegian Parlia 


ment. The first two sections of this act provide: 


|. The State (National Government) provides fon 
a police organization necessary to maintain public 
order, prosecute offenses and carry out other tasks 


which by law and custom rest with the police. 


) 


2. The police force is a state 


National) 
subject to control by the King through the Depart 


service 


ment of Justice and Police. 


Before the Police Act of 1936, the main costs of the 
police in cities and boroughs were borne by the mu 
nicipalities concerned. Now, the national government 
bears the responsibility for financial support of the 
police but receives payments from local authorities for 
police service. According to leading Norwegian police 
authorities, the national police force has proved more 
efhcient than its decentralized predecessor. Equip 
ment, personnel selection and career opportunities, 
training and operational procedures have been stand- 
ardized throughout the country and the general level 
of efhciency improved. 
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“The Police 
Of Norway 


This is the third ina series of articles des 
civilian police forces of various Euro] 
This article was prepared, at the request IAC] 
under the personal supervision of Brigadier G 


Edward F. Penaat, Provost Varshal l ») | 
Europe. General Penaat expresses his pp 
to Chief Constable Bernhard Hartman of | 


laz, Trondheim, and Assistant Chief Constab 1 
Kleveland of the Norwegian Criminal Police Bure 
Oslo, for then cooperation in providing mate 
reviewing the draft of the article. Chief source d 
is a treatise prepared by Chief Constable Hart 
which was published in Volume 1, 1957, of th B 
ish Police College Magazine 

A Norwegian Policeman Reporting For Du 


STRENGTH—ORGANIZATION—FUNCTIONS 


By European standards, Norway is a rathei rg 
country in land area—some 125,000 square miles. Ho 
ever, the population numbers only about 00.000 o 


27.7 per square mile. 


The country is divided into 54 police areas with 
populations varying from abot 60,000 in Os 
capital and largest city, down to as little as 9,000 
several of the more sparsely settled areas. Next to Oslo 
in population are Bergen 114,000 Prondheim 

59,000) and Stavanger (53,000 \ chief of po 

politimester) heads each of the 54 police a is 

The headquarters of a police force of an adminis 
strative area is called the police chambe 
ner). Manv of the more populous 01 larger geo 
ical areas have police stations which ope 
ordinate units of the area office. In addition, rural 
police (lJensmenn) and their assistants may work in 
areas as far afield as 100 miles from the area he 
quarters. 

The Norwegian police force has approximately 
1.500 active members or an overall average ol ont 
policeman to about 800 inhabitants. 

Roughly, the active Norwegian police force falls 
into the following three categories, all of which are in 
the same national body: 

1. City police, who constitute the largest group 
numbering about 2,900. 

2. Rural police, lensmenn, numbering some 1,400 
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You are seeing more and more 
THOMAS BOOKS for POLICE OFFICERS 














Two in February 











POLICE PROMOTION QUIZZER by Paul B. Weston, Deputy Chief Inspector, New York Police Dept. (Ret.), 
and Harry P. McCann. Any intelligent police officer can pass promotion tests. THIS BOOKS TELLS HOW IT 
CAN BE DONE. All the texts which make up the universe of police science and administration have been used 
in the preparation of the one thousand questions which make up this book. These tried-and-tested materials 
are solidly engineered by two outstandingly successful police officers and lecturers whose experience and 
knowledge insures a thorough coverage of the field of police science and administration. Pub. '59, 320 pp., 
$7.50 


HOMICIDE INVESTIGATION: Practical Information for Coroners, Police Officers and Other Inves- 
tigators by LeMoyne Snyder, Medicolegal Consultant, Paradise, Calif. In simple terms this soundly qualified 
authority tells how to make ‘‘first-at-the-scene'’ examinations, and explains the manner of collection, preserva- 
tion, and transmittal of evidence to the laboratory. RELIABILITY and READABILITY and something more account 
for year-after-year demands for this simple account of cardinal rules for adequately investigating death. Rev. 
9th Ptg. pub. '59, 384 pp., 148 il., $8.50 








Three in March 








EVIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS by James V. P. Conway, Post Office Dept., San Francisco. An expert ques- 
tioned-document analyst presents the first book on evidential documents specifically prepared to meet the prac- 
tical needs of law enforcement personnel at the investigation, administration, and prosecution levels. It is a 
systematic, reliable volume, showing how to successfully solve cases in which document problems are involved. 
(Police Science Series). Pub. '59, 288 pp., 80 figs., $7.50 


POLICE MANAGEMENT PLANNING by John P. Kenney, Associate Professor, School of Public Administra- 
tion, Univ. of Southern Calif. Demonstrating the effective relationship between theory and practice, guidelines 
for efficient planning of the management of a police department are set forth. No sincere police administra- 
tion can afford to ignore the theories and concepts presented here. For top police officials, municipal and 
county administrators, and students of police administration — A KEY TO EFFECTIVE OPERATION. Conceived, 
planned, critiqued and evaluated for practical application. Emphasis is on leadership and staff activities. Pub. 
‘59, 160 pp., 5 charts, $5.25 


ARREST, SEARCH AND SEIZURE: A Handbook by Howard M. Smith, Investigator, State's Attorney's 
Office, Cambridge, Maryland. The information contained in this handbook is scattered throughout the litera- 
ture in hundreds of separate volumes. Now for the first time it is brought together in one compact volume to 
provide the law enforcement officer, whether experienced or inexperienced, a handy source of reference. 
Compiled specifically as a guide to the laws affecting the law enforcement officer's everyday work of arresting 
violators, searching premises, and seizing contraband. The rights of the officer are discussed, as well as his 
duties and limitations which the law places on his authority. ‘‘A volume small enough for busy people to read.” 
(Police Science Series) Pub. '59, 112 pp., $3.75 
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SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION AND PHYSICAL EVIDENCE: A Handbook for Investigators by Leland 
V. Jones, California Assn. of Criminalistics. Edited by E. Caroline Gabard. A know-how-course on tested 
and tried methods and procedures for recognizing, gathering, marking, preserving, and packaging physical 
evidence and presenting such materials in court. Gives crime investigators and policemen on patrol access to 
the vast stores of criminalistic laboratory knowledge developed by the Los Angeles Police Department Scientific 
Investigation Division. Pub. '59 


THE ESSENTIALS OF FORENSIC MEDICINE by C. J.. Polson, Univ. of Leeds. A reliable and up-to-date 
account of forensic medicine in a readable form acceptable to medical and lay readers alike. Police officers, 
lawyers, and coroners can consult with confidence this complete manual of current forensic medical practice. 
Pub. '59, 272 pp., $7.50 





CHARLES C THOMAS - PUBLISHER 
301-327 East Lawrence Avenue «+ Springfield «+ Illinois 























3. Mobile police with widespread area jurisdiction 
numbering about 150. 

The city police perform the normal functions as- 
sociated with police duties. In addition, they register 
vehicles and issue drivers’ licenses, issue passports, 
and control aliens visiting or residing in the country. 
In the larger city police forces, the police work is 
divided into the standard pattern involving adminis- 
tration, uniformed police, traffic police, criminal in- 
vestigations and laboratories. 


The rural police (lensmenn and their assistants) 
perform certain duties other than those associated 
with city police functions. ‘These include, but are 
not limited to, tax collecting, processing and execut- 
ing warrants, supervising: the maintenance of roads, 
and conducting elections. 


In addition to the city and rural police with limited 
area jurisdiction, a mobile police corps of 150 men 
has the entire country as its “beat.” These elite per- 
sonnel are members of the regular police who have 
been selected for five-year terms. They are divided 
into six divisions. One division is in the southeast, 
one in the south, one on the west coast, one in the cen- 
tral region, and two in the thinly populated northern 
part of the country. ‘The members of this organiza- 
tion do not normally perform duties as a_ body. 
Usually, they perform their duties with the city or 
rural police group to which they belong and are only 
summoned to their mobile duties as required. How- 
ever, they are subject to call as individuals, small 
groups or divisions to cope with emergency situations 
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such as disturbances and rescue operations. Special 
assignments such as area searches and pursuit of crim- 
inals are included in their responsibilities. The mobile 
police assemble into units for regular summer and 
winter training exercises. 

In addition io the regular police force described 
above, a non-active police force of approximately 
4,500 men is maintained as a reserve that may bi 
called up in event of war or other emergency. The 
only time a part of this force has been called to active 
duty since it was organized in 1953 was on the occa- 
sion of the visit of the British Royal Family to Oslo in 
1955. 


The largest police burden, outside normal polic 
duties, is represented by the civil defense responsibili 
ties of the police. Since the Civil Defense Act of 1953, 
police chiefs also serve as civil defense coordinators 
for their particular areas of responsibility. Police ac 
tively supervise civil defense preparations and drills 


PERSONNEL—TRAINING—CAREER FIELDS 


Requirements for police recruits include the fol- 
lowing: Norwegian citizenship, excellent reputation, 
between 21 and 30 years of age, good health, minimum 
height of 5 feet 10 inches and a secondary school 
education, 


The Norwegian authorities have adopted anew 
“twist” in selection and training techniques. A recruit 
must first complete a four-week training course unde 
the guidance and supervision of experienced police 


men. On the basis of reports [rom these instructors, 


1 view o| thre No 
wegian National Police 
School i Oslo Herve 
COUTSES are conducted 
1O) all pol er ranks 


from CO) § lo {op 
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WINCHESTER-WESTERN DIVISION + OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION - 





COMPLETE 








WINCHESTER 


TRADEMARK 


made Winchester the gun that won 
the West. earns the modern Winchester 
firearm and Winchester or Western 


Behind today’s modern peace officer 
lies a solid tradition of service and 
reliability that’s been matched, every 
ammunition a place in police cars across 


step of the way, by Winchester since 
1866. Today, the dependability that 


the nation. Rely on the best. 









“The Perfect Repeater’—famous the world over for 
fine balance, natural pointing qualities and lightning 
fast, jam-proof action. Six shot repeating riot gun with 


MODEL 12 20” cylinder bore barrel. 


Unbeatable lever rifle famous for over 60 years. Rug- 
ged and reliable, ready for any action. Visible hammer 
— safety notch at half cock. Caliber 30-30 Winchester. 





MODEL 94 





150-grain 38 Special Super-X Metal 
Piercing gives deep penetration 
in car bodies through a wide 
range of angles. 


Super-Match 38 Special Mid 
Range loads are preferred for 
extreme match accuracy. 


Power,dependability and accuracy 
make the 38 Special 158 grain ser- 
vice load the predominant choice. 


NEW HAVEN 4, CONNECTICUT 





on duty 
WINCHESTER 
Meson 


POLICE 
LOADS 





Super-X 12-gauge avail- 
able in 00, and O buck- 
shot. 





Super Speed 12-gauge 
available in 00, and 0 
buckshot. 





30-30 Winchester. 170 
grain full metal case 
for real power and pene- 
tration. 







{ 


All Winchester and Western prim- 
ing is rust-proof, non-fouling and 


non-corrosive 
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A class in identification procedures watches intently 
as the instructor explains a point. The National Police 
School has modern, scientific equipment for instruc- 
tion of the numerous police classes conducted there. 


the appointing police board decides whether the 
recruit should be retained for further training. If the 
recruit shows promise, he is then assigned lor a year 
on probation with either the Oslo, Bergen or Trond- 
heim police departments. If the police board of the 
city in which he serves his probationary term recom- 
mends his retention, the recruit is then enrolled in the 
National Police School, located in Oslo, for a ten 
months course of instruction. During this period the 
recruit is trained in normal police subjects such as 
criminal law and procedure, investigations, report 
writing, drawing or sketching, sociology, traffic and 
crowd control, weapons and other related subjects. 
All are taught the English language. After complet- 
ing this course successfully, the recruit becomes a full- 
fledged constable which is the lowest rank of careei 
policemen. 


During the 23-month period of training, the recruit 
receives a salary which amounts to a little less than 
that of a first year constable. 


The National Police School conducts courses for all 
police ranks including recruits, sergeants and higher 
officers. In addition, rural policemen (/ensmenn) 
receive special training to fit them for their wide range 
of duties. Courses at the school are “tailored” to meet 
the needs of the particular ranks being instructed. Na- 
turally the training for higher ranking police officials 
differs from that for constables or police sergeants. 


Police chiefs, who are appointed by the King, are 
all law graduates of the University of Oslo as, indeed, 
are practically all other high ranking police ofhcers. 


\s the positions in the higher ranks are reserved for 
men with a university education, non-university grad- 
uates in the lower ranks have sometimes questioned 
this system. exists for 
bright young men to study law and obtain a univer- 


However, the opportunity 
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sity degree while still employed as policemen, thus 
qualifying for top jobs. 


Norway also employs police women who are ilmost 
exclusively concerned with sexual offenses involving 
women and children, prostitution, and the control of 
female prisoners and the insane. Policewomen ar 
paid the same as men ol equivalent rank. An increased 
utilization of women police may be seen in the future 
Fon example, the Oslo police force is presently con 
sidering the employment of more women and the ex 
pansion of their duties due to the shortage of mak 


recruits. 
COORDINATION AND CONFERENCES 

Although the Norwegian police are organized as a 
national police force, the supervision of police in the 
54 administrative areas is left largely to the appointed 
police chiefs and their assistants. The police chiefs 
are not constantly supervised by representatives of the 
Ministry for Justice and Police. 
tives from the Ministry only occasionally, or when 


In fact, representa 


specific problems arise, visit police groups in the field 

Once a year, the Ministry conducts a police chiefs 
meeting in Oslo. As an illustration of the sparsely 
settled and rugged nature of the country, it takes some 
of the chiefs from areas in the northern part of th 
country four or five days to reach the capital. At this 
meeting, held at the Police School, Ministry officials 
inform the police chiefs of various matters concerning 
police functions and general discussions of problem 


areas are undertaken. 


Since Denmark, Finland, Sweden and Norway are 
closely related countries, general conferences of Scan 
dinavian police chiefs are held every four years. These 
conferences, in addition to disseminating technical 
information, provide the necessary liaison for efficient 
cooperation between the police forces of the four 
countries. 


POLICE PROSECUTING AUTHORITY 


rhe Norwegian police have certain prosecuting au 
thority. Special prosecuting attorneys decide whethe1 
or not to prosecute in major criminal cases. In mino 
cases, the police chief decides whether to bring the 
case before a court. Generally, the police chief may 
make the decision as to whether a case will be pros 
cuted if the offense involved is punishable with a 
maximum of three months imprisonment or fin 


Under certain circumstances, a higher ranking 
police officer may have a writ (forelegg) served on a 
minor offender. 


cused the opportunity to pay the stipulated fine. I he 


This oficial document gives the a 


reluses to accept the summons to pay, the case Is then 


referred to a court for trial. Norwegian police officia 
consider the forelegg system to be a practical adminis 
trative device which saves time and trouble for courts 
as well as for the police, the accused and witnesses 
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33rd Anniversary Economy Features 





If you can't have the best due to economy reasons, then choose the 
next to the best! Our 1956 catalog available to all law 


enforcers. Write for your copy. 


Sirchie Model X 
FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


336° (Negative Size 
24x34) 


X921 SIRCHIE 
CARRYING CASE 


(No Sales to $] 1°° 


Dealers) 


Your name or department 


stamped in gold on camera 





or case free — if desired 
The sturdy X921 Case accommodates the 
camera, film holders, film, batteries, pow- 
ders, lifters, brushes, etc. 

EACH MODEL X FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


EQUIPPED WITH: E are able to manufacture a quality Finger Print Camera at this extremely 
Anastigmat Coated Lens (American low price because of a tremendous quantity of lenses which we recently 
make } had optically ground at a great savings. We gladly pass on this savings to you, 


Ground Glass Viewing Frame 
1 Cut Film Holder 

2 Search Long-life Batteries . . . . 
1 Light-On Indicator As manufacturers of the famous Search line of Finger Print and Evidence 
1 Box 21/4x31/, Film (25 sheets) Cameras for the past 25 years, we guarantee the same workmanship and precision 
in the construction of the Model X Camera as you would 


get when purchasing one of our higher priced units. 


Manufactured only by SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LAB- 
ORATORIES, BERLIN, N. J. (formerly of Philadelphia). 


since it is our 33rd Anniversary. 





Seven Large 2-oz. Jars of Power-Packing 
$9.50 Finger Print Powder in a Sturdy 
3: seria Case 





ee f iget note th price for these Sirchie Super 
yrand of seven c rs of finger print powders in an attractive carrying 
case for the hand r brief ase Next t the Sirchie Hi-fi Volcano 
brand powders, the Super Seven economy powders are guaranteed to 
be as good and better than any brand on the market Catalog 
N ) X1441 Sear r sper ever P wder K t 


Search Super Seven and Case $8.50 (no dealers) 


The Famous SEARCH MODEL A FINGER PRINT 
& EVIDENCE CAMERA (Protected by U.S. Patents Pending) 


The only camera capable of delivering perfect photo evidence without reflections and 
hot spots. Works on A.C. and bateries. Uses 214x3% and 34%4x4%, film or film pack. 


Price complete $138.00 


SINR CIHUNE 


Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 





Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 





The Norwegian court system consists of: 

1. Town courts (byrett) and district courts (/er- 
redsrett) , consisting of one judge and two laymen. 

2. Intermediate courts (lagmannsrett), consisting 
of three judges and a jury with ten members. 
3. The supreme court (hoyesterett) . 

In cases tried before the town and district courts, 
the higher ranking police officers normally act as coun- 
sel for the prosecution. 





A Norwegian traffic policeman directs traffic on a 
street in Oslo. 


CRIMINAL POLICE BUREAU 


The Norwegian government has recently estab- 
lished a Criminal Police Bureau (AKriminalpolitisent- 
ralen). The function of this bureau is to further 
police investigations throughout the country, espe- 
cially with laboratory and identification facilities. 
his Central Bureau maintains several registries, in- 
cluding fingerprints, modus operandi, stolen property, 
etc. In addition, it contains a laboratory, a_ police 
museum, and other facilities. It also publishes a na- 
tional police magazine. 

Chis bureau also serves as the Norwegian contact 


with INTERPOL. 


National Safety Courcil Appointments 


Several important staff appointments have been 
made recently at the National Safety Council in 
Chicago. 

Paul F. Hill, since 1955 manager of the field service 
department, has been named assistant general man- 
ager, with supervision of the Council's programs for 
home, school and college, traffic and public safety. 

George W. Harris, veteran member of the field serv- 
ice department, has been promoted to manager of that 
department. 

Marvin J. Nicol has been named manager of civic 
leadership services—a promotion from his position as 
assistant director of the farm division. In his new 
position, Nicol will coordinate church safety activi- 
ties, farm, vouth, labor, and women’s activities. 
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Migration of Workers Pose Problems 


Police Semtuar 


Vu Puerto ico 


Fifty police officials from 35 cities in ten of th 
United States east of the Mississippi River attended 
Police Seminar in San Juan, Puerto Rico, February 
23-March 1, sponsored by the Puerto Rico Police in 
cooperation with the Territorial Department of La 
bor. 

Chief Alfred T. Smalley, President of the Interna 
tional Association of Chiels of Police, Highland Park 
N. J., was a principal speaker at the opening session, 
and a large number of the ranking police officials at 
tending were also members of the [ACP 


The Police Seminar had the two-fold objective of 
(1) fostering better understanding and comprehen- 
sion between the members of the police departments 
of various cities in the United States and the Puerto 


) 


Ricans who live or move there, and (2) strengthen 
ing the fraternal ties now existing between the police 
of these cities and the police of Puerto Rico, through 
study of mutual problems and experiences to work 
out better forms of cooperation and information 

\t the opening session on February 24, the Hon 
Roberto Sanchez Vilella, Secretary of State of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, welcomed the pai 
ticipants, followed by words of greeting from the 
Hon. Felisa Rincon de Gautier, Mayor of San Juan 
Juan. 

Officials of state who addressed the luncheon session 
were the Hon. Samuel R. Quinones, President of the 
Senate; the Hon. Ernesto Ramos Antonini, President 
of the House of Representatives; the Hon. Luis 
Negron Fernandez, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and the Hon. Doctor Arturo Morales Carrion, 
Undersecretary of State. 

At the afternoon session the Hon. Ramon ‘Torres 
Braschi, Superintendent of Police, who was largely 
responsible for organizing the seminar, gave a_briel 
explanation of objectives of the Seminar, organization 
and functions of the police department of the Com 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and crime. 

Following this, the Hon. Fernando Sierra Berdecia 
reviewed historical and economic factors which have 
led to movement of Puerto Ricans to the mainland 
Puerto Rico, he said, has had common political r¢ 
lations with the United States since 1898, but it has 
been only in recent years that significant migration 
of Puerto Rican workers to the United States has o¢ 
curred, largely as result of labor recruiting agents 

Labor recruiting in Puerto Rico is not new, he said 
In 1903 the sugar companies of Hawaii sent a boat to 
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Felisa de 
of the City of San Juan, Puerto 
{lfred T. Smalley, 
nt of the IACP, with the tradi- 


Rincon Gautier, 


city at opening cere- 
for the Police Seminar held in 
23-March 1. Fifty 


police officials were invited to 


Puerto Rico and recruited 15,000 workers and thei 
families for the sugar plantations there, and again in 
1921 some 1,000 workers were recruited by Hawaii. 
During World War I workers were also recruited for 
“After World War II,” he 


‘employers found out that there was an 


jobs in the United States. 
continued, 
American area within the United States political 
boundaries that had enough workers to supply part ol 
the labor force they needed .. . 

“Private employment agencies started coming down 


to Puerto Rico to recruit workers. There were no 


specific regulations to guarantee these workers they 
bel — 


were to be sent where they would not undermine 


working conditions of the local workers. Some were 
brought to areas where they were not needed because 
several unchartered air lines found it was profitable 
to transport Puerto Rican workers to the mainland. 
These air lines were acting as private employment 
agencies, soliciting employment trom U. S. employers 
and recruiting workers here without any guarantees 
of employment. The workers were encouraged to go 
to New York and other places at their own expense. 


“We then found that this recruitment of workers 
was creating problems not only to the workers re- 
cruited here, but also to the communities in which 
they settled. The recruiting agents were not interested 
in these problems created by their activities. However, 
in 1947 the Government of Puerto Rico authorized an 
investigation of the conditions and problems about 
which there had been many rumors both here and in 
the United States. As a result, the Government ol 
Puerto Rico enacted a law, establishing a policy that 
it neither encourages or discourages its citizens from 
migrating of their volition, but recognizes a respon 
sibility to the communities where these workers are 
going and for reducing the problem of adjustment to 
as well as helping the communities in 
1948 we 


in Chicago, 


a minimum 
their relations with these newcomers. In 
established in New York City, and late 


an office to operate within the scheme of the com- 
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munity and closely in cooperation with the federal, 
state or municipal agencies to help the citizens and 
the newcomers in solving the problems presented. We 
have since established some 11] other offices in various 


cities of the United States 


“But we needed to do more than just open ofhces 
and keep personnel in the different areas where our 
citizens were going in large numbers. The Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico, with cooperation of the Univer- 
New York and the 
Puerto Rico, established eleven years ago a seminar 


children in the 


sitv ol Department of Labor of 


Puerto Rican 


for teachers of the 
United States to come down here and study the com- 
munity of Puerto Rico—what our traditions are, what 


our patterns of behavior are. Then we organized 
four-week seminars for social workers seven years ago, 
and these seminars have proved beneficial for both 


the community and the Puerto Rican migrants. 


“When Mh 
tendent of Police here, we conceived the plan for this 
seminar for police officials of the United States. We 
know that Rican workers leave their 
jobs in the factories or on the farms and start trying 
to adjust themselves to the life of the communities 
and profit from all the blessings that highly indus- 
trialized areas offer to their residents, it is you, the 
police, with whom they come in contact. I know you 
are facing problems, the same as our police here have; 
but I think man has been facing problems since he 
left the caves and started working toward civilization. 
On every occasion in which we face a problem and 
find an answer, we make a contribution to the com- 
munity in which we live. For this there is an emo- 


Torres Braschi was appointed Superin- 


after Puerto 


tional compensation that cannot be measured in dol- 


lars and cents.’ 


Sessions of the next three days were devoted to dis- 
cussions of cultural and sociological aspects of Puerto 
Rico, its educational system, its intensified program 
English, and tours of the 


for instructing adults in 


various historic, cultural and recreation sites. 
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Colonel Smith Named Section Chairman 








Colonel James R. Smith, commanding the North 
Carolina State Highway Patrol, has been appointed 
General Chairman of the [ACP State and Provincial 
Section. 















He succeeds Bernard R. Caldwell, elected at the 
1958 Conference, who retired March 16 as Commis- 
sioner of the California Highway Patrol. 

Colonel Smith moves into the general chairman- 
ship from the position of vice chairman (East). He 
was formerly secretary of the Section. One of the origi- 
nal 37 officers and men who comprised the first high- 
way patrol in North Carolina when it was organized 



































Colonel Smith B. Caldwe 


in July 1929 Colonel Smith attained his present rank | 
in 1952 after having served in every patrol grade 
from recruit to commander. | 


Retired Commissioner Caldwell has headed the 
California Highway Patrol since March, 1953 when 
as Los Angeles Deputy Chief of Police in charge of 
trafhc he accepted appointment of then Governor 
Ear] Warren, bringing to a close a 28-year career with 
that department in which he progressed from patrol 
man to deputy chief. 





Col. Waggoner Col. Ferguson 
Vice Chairman Chrmn, North Atlantic Under the new chairmanship, the Section’s officers 
/ 'p . . _ ° y. .p v v » : y* 3 . 
satel” + weir atmos EACH State Section are: Vice Chairman, Hugh H. Waggoner, superin 
Missouri Delaware dS! 


tendent, Missouri State Highway Patrol; Secretary, 
Alex B. Stephenson, supervisor, Montana Highway 
Patrol; Advisor, Retired Commissioner Donald § 
Leonard, 171-66 Huntington Rd., Detroit, Mich | 
The Section’s regional chairmen are: North Atlen | 
tic—Col. John P. Ferguson, Delaware State Police; 
Southern—Capt. P. F. Thompson, South Carolina 
Highway Patrol; North Central—Col. Fred Moritz. 
Ohio State Highway Patrol; West South Central 
Col. Harvey Schmedemann, Kansas Highway Patrol; 
and Mountain-Pacific—Col. A. E. Perkins, Idaho Stat 





; : 3 olice. | 
Col. Moritz Col. Schmedemann Police 
Chrnn, North Central Chrmn, West So. Central = : 
j s a + ’ . Ne FES > Stz x 
IACP State Section IACP State Section hanges in the States | 
Ohio Kansas IN CALIFORNIA, the new head of the California High 


way Patrol is Bradford M. Crittenden. A native ol 
San Jose, Calif., Mr. Crittenden received his law 
degree from the College of the Pacific in Stockton 
and began the practice of law there in 1937. After a 
year's service with the wartime OPA agency, he joined 
the San Joaquin County District Attorney's staff in 
1943, his position there continuing until he was 
elected District Attorney in 1955. 


He is past president of the San Joaquin County 
Bar Association, a member of the Law and Legis 
lative Committee of the California State Peace Ofh 


Capt. Thompson Col. Perkins cers’ Association, and for two years served as chail 
Chrmn, Southern Region Chrmn, Mountain-Pacific 
IACP State Section IACP State Section so i : eta eB: 
South Carolina Idaho District Attorneys’ Association School at the Uni 





man of the Training Committee of the California 
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versity of California. Active in civic affairs, he has 
had a strong interest in vouth work as well as trafhe 
safety. 

IN VERMONT, a testimonal banquet, attended by 
over 150 law enforcement ofhcials from New England, 
was held to honor Commissioner Wm. H. Bauman, 
State Department of Public Safety, who has been re 
appointed to head the Vermont State Police for 
another six-vear term. 

IN MARYLAND, Colonel Elmer F. Munshower, 
superintendent ol the Maryland State Police, will 
retire June Ist. The Governor has appointed Colonel 





B. M. Crittenden 
Commissioner 
Calif. Highway Patrol 


Wm. H. Baumann 
Dept. of Pub. Safety 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Carey Jarman to head the Maryland troopers. Col. 
Jarman is a former state police ofhcer. 
IN RuopE IsLANp, Walter Stone succeeds Colonel 
John ‘T. Sheehan, retired, as superintendent of the 
Rhode Island State Police. 


IN Wisconsix, Commissioner James L. Karns, Wis- 
consin State Motor Vehicle Department, took ove 
direction of that department on April 1. He has 
named former Commissioner Melvin Larson to be 
director of the department's registration division, a 
position he held before becoming commissioner. Dan 
F. Schutz, who headed the registration division under 
Larson, has been named director of the safety divi 
sion, succeeding retired R. C. Salisbury. 


IACP S&P Meet In Charleston, S. C. 


Seven of the eight states in the Southern region ol 
the IACP State and Provincial Section were repre 
sented at the Charleston, S. C., meeting March 15-17. 


Capt. P. Frank Thompson, of the South Carolina 
Highway Patrol, Southern region chairman, presided 
at the sessions at the Fort Sumter Hotel. Col. James 
R. Smith, commander of the North Carolina High- 
way Patrol, attended the meeting in his new capacity 
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as general chairman of the State and Provincial Sec- 


tion (see story elsewhere in this issue). 

\mong the topics discussed at the regional meeting 
were: Patroling Controlled Access Highways, Laws 
and Manpower Needs in the Future, Pros and Cons 
of Written Warnings, Selective Enforcement, Merit 
System Ratings and Selection of Personnel, South Car- 
olina Point System—an Aid to the Enforcement Pro- 
gram, and Warrants Used to Justily Manpower Needs. 

Representing the Southern region states were: 

Florida—Col. H. N. Kirkman, director, Department 
of Public Safety, and Capt. Karl Adams, safety educa- 
tion and public information officer. 

Georgia—Col. William P. ‘Trotter, commander, 
Georgia State Patrol. 

Louisiana—Col. |]. N. Brown, director-superinten- 
dent, Louisiana State Police, and Capt. J. C. Haas. 

Mississippi—Chiet Bill Hood, Mississippi Highway 
Patrol; Grady Gilmore, director of public relations, 
and George Hendrick, pilot. 

North Carolina—Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
Edward Scheidt and Colonel Smith. 

South Carolina Chief Highway Commissioner 
C. R. McMillan, A. T. Brown, Jr., director of Trafhc 
Law Enforcement Division; Captain Thompson, Lt. 
M. W. Cantrell, John E. Foxworth, Jr., senior infor- 
mational assistant; Carl W. Metz, photographer, Sgt. 
R. S. Weeks, Set. C. W. Dorman, and Miss Rachel 
Rivers, secretary. 

Tennessee—Maj. Henry W. Heer and Capt. Joe Pat- 
terson, Department of Public Safety. 


Hosts to state police and highway patrol officers at- 
tending the Southern Region Meeting. of the [ACP 
State and Provincial Section in Charleston, S. C., were, 
right to left, Chief William F. Kelly, Charleston 
Police Department; Captain P. Frank Thompson, 
South Carolina Highway Patrol, chairman of the 
Region; Lt. M. W. Cantrell, South Carolina Highway 
Patrol; and R. A. Youngs, Section liaison officer. 





(Photo Courtesy South Carolina Highway Patrol) 
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The Preferred 
Fabric 
Unequaled 
for 

Police 
Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: 


ton, woven for long wear. 


2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness 
light and washing 


3 High thread count for luster a 
superior appearance 


exceed 1%) for permanent fit 


won the favor of policemen all over the country. 


4 ' 
J; IMPSON'S 


1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 


4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 


Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 
of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It hos 
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WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


Philadelphia 
12 S. 12th Street 





St. Louis 
915 Olive Street 


Chicago 
300 W. Adams Street 
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\n action police program of non-military defense, 
designed to assist all law enforcement agencies in the 
survival and recovery of the people, the Government, 
and the economy of America in the event of an enemy 
attack or natural disaster, is being developed by the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization Police Ad 
visory Committee. 

Leo A. Hoegh, Director of the OCDM, appointed 
this committee early in the vear, and its initial meet 
ing was held in Washington, D. C., February 17-18. 

Function of the Police Advisory Committee is to 
advise Director Hoegh in the development, implemen 
tation, and dissemination ol practical plans for the 
maximum utilization of the nation’s police resources. 

Among the general items of discussion at the Feb 
ruary meeting were: ‘The National Plan for Civil 
Defense and Delense Mobilization, Annex 16 to the 


National Plan “Maintenance of Law and Order;” 


Annex 22, “Explosive Ordnance Reconnaissance;”’ 


and Annex 12, “Controlled Movement.” In addition, 
the roles of the FBI and the Military were explained 
This is a continuing committee and follow-up 


meetings are planned in the current fiscal year. 





POLICE ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO OCDM MEETS IN WASHINGTON 


Those present were (standing 1, to r: Captain Philip G. 
Kelley, Jr., Headquarters, U. S. Continental Army Com- 
mand; Alan Belmont, Assistant Director, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation; Colonel John Hodges, Office of the Pro- 
vost Marshal General; Major Forrest R. Spiva, Ordnance 
Officer, CONARC; Director Wm. H. Baumann, State De- 
partment of Public Safety, Montpelier, Vermont; Director 
Ray Ashworth, IACP Traffic Division, Evanston, IIL; 
Director Thomas P. Stack, Police Division of OCDM; 
Director Leo J. Mulcahy, State Director of Civil Defense, 
Connecticut; Sheritf Thomas J. Kelly, Dade County, 
Miami, Fia.; Blayney F. Matthews, Director of Plant Pro- 
tection, Warne Brothers Studio, Burbank, Calif.; 
(seated) Leo A. Hoegh, Director, OCDM; J. Russell 
Prior, Deputy, Emergency Community Services, OCDM; 
Lester J. Divine, California Disaster Office; Chief Ber- 
nard L. Garmire, Tucson, Ariz.; Chief Howard O. John- 
son, Milwaukee, Wis.; Professor Richard Holcomb, Bureau 
of Police Science, University of Iowa; Superintendent 
Francis S. McGarvey, New York State Police, Albany; 
Colonel Joseph Rutter, New Jersey State Police, Trenton; 
Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike, IACP Heziquarters, 
Washington, D. C.; Captain James K. Trevey, Executive 
Secretary, St. Joseph County Civil Defense, South Bend, 


Indiana. 


Additional members of the committee not shown in the 
photo are: Chief John D. Holstrom, Past President of 
[ACP, Berkeley, Calif.; Chief Alfred T. Smalley, Presi- 
dent of IACP, Highland Park, N. J.; Colonel Fred Moritz, 
Superintendent, Ohio Highway Patrol, Columbus, Ohio; 
Sheriff Bryan Clemmons, East Baton Rouge Parish, La.; 
and Director William Groth, Department of Public Safety, 
Richmond, Virginia 





























California Highway Patrolmen frequently must 
make high-speed pursuits to apprehend careless, it 
responsible motorists who look upon the State's excel- 
lent highway system as their private race track. Fon 
that reason, the Patrol is teaching its recruits how to 
handle their 4,000-pound plus, high-powered patrol 
vehicles under emergency pursuit conditions and, 
more importantly, to recognize the limits of their own 
driving skill so they will not add to an already hazard- 


ous situation by trying to exceed their abilities. 


This instruction, called “EVOC’—‘Emergency Ve- 
hicle Operation Course’’—is given to each cadet dur- 
ing the 12-week intensive training program at the 
Patrol’s Academy at the time of his introduction to 
A mini- 
mum of seven hours is devoted to each trainee, with 


service with the California Highway Patrol. 


additional hours added if the cadet needs them to 
attain the desired proficiency. Because the program 
is comparatively new, evaluation of its success has to 
be somewhat subjective, but if the enthusiastic §re- 
sponse of the trainees is a reliable criterion, there can 
be no doubt that it will pay dividends in the long run. 

EVOC training is predicated on the assumption 
that safe operation of a fast-moving police vehicle 
must consider those physical laws which govern any 
body in motion. The student is instructed regarding 


Editor’s Note: Commissioner Caldwell wrote this 
review of the California Highway Patrol’s training 
program for emergency vehicle Operation just prior to 
leaving his post as head of that agency. 
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By Bernard R. Caldwell, Former Commissioner 
California Highway Patrol 
Sacramento, California 


Krom this control tower the EVOC instructor has 


full view of the 2.2-mile roadway. Radio communi 


tion from the tower to the vehicle permits the instru 
tor immediately to correct any errors the = stude 


might make. 


these laws at an indoctrination lecture at the begin 
ning of the course and again as each principle comes 
into play during the driving periods. Proficiency 
comes only with practice, so lectures are kept to 
minimum and the major portion of training time is 
devoted to practice. 

Smoothness in the use of the tools of his trade is the 
mark of a true craftsman, and smoothness in the op 
eration of the automobile, a tool with which the tral 


fic officer works, is stressed throughout the training 


Physical facilities for the EVOC training program 
include a 2.2 mile roadway shaped as a rough oval, 
mile in length, six 


a smaller oval one-quarter ol 
automobiles of the type currently used by the Depart 
ment for patrol duty, and a control tower so located 
that all portions of the roadway may be kept under 
constant observation. The longer roadway has a black 
top surface and contains various types of turns in 
cluding a large radius flat turn, a large radius steep 
bank curve, an “S” turn, and flat curves which must 


s also a long 


be negotiated at lower speeds. There 
straight-away where, if desired, speeds in excess of 100 
miles per hour can be attained. The roadway is 20 
feet wire, except for a 30-foot width around the wide, 
high speed curve. This curve is also protected by 
metal guard rail measuring 1190 feet in length 
Safety of the cadet is given primary consideration 
in the training. The vehicles are maintained in the 
best possible mechanical condition. No chassis 01 
engine modifications are made, but additional safety 
equipment is installed. This equipment includes 
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aircraft-type shoulder harness, special seat belts and 
“roll bars” to support the top. The door on the driv- 
er’s side is fastened closed by a safety strap as an ad- 
ditional support to the top. The rear seat and back 
cushion are removed, as is all othe equipment which 
could become unfastened in event of a_ roll-over. 
Safety helmets must be worn at all times by the stu- 
dents when in the vehicles. 


Each cai 
tuned to a transmitter in the control tower and to 


is also equipped with a radio receive 


another in the instructor’s vehicle. This permits the 
cadet to receive immediate instruction which could 
include an order to stop if another student should 
get into difhculty on the course. 


\ vehicle equipped with two high-pressure-type 
fire extinguishers, a first-aid kit and a crow bar is on 
standby duty at all times. A pumper-type fire truck 
also is available for any emergency. 


The EVOC instructor is a CHP sergeant with 
proven capability in driving techniques as well as 
teaching proficiency. ‘The program opens with an 
hour’s lecture and discussion in which the instructo1 
and the cadets review the physical laws that apply to 
driving, the objectives of the course, the safety rules 
applicable to the use of the EVOC facilities, and the 
refined techniques of enforcement driving. 


Physical laws discussed include those concerning 
kinetic energy, momentum, centrifugal force, poten- 
tial energy, friction, and the conservation and dissipa- 
tion of energy necessary to stop a moving vehicle. The 


Helmet, shouldey strap, seat belt and roll bar pro- 
tect the cadet student whiie he is engaged in the drww- 


ing portion of the EVOC training program. 











Puts a better light on 


Police Photography... 


STROBOFLASH Il 


Electronic Flash Unit... 


A police officer equipped with a Stroboflash II 
is instantly ready for any flash situation. There 
are no bulbs to change or switches to forget. 
Just plug Power Pack cord into lamphead and 
it’s ready to operate. 


Stroboflash II is economical. Thousands of shots 
can be taken without changing bulb or batteries. 
Costs only pennies per shot. 


Stroboflash II is rugged . . . will stand up under 
day to day police duty. Even extremes of tem- 
perature will not affect its dependable perform- 
ance. 


Stroboflash II is versatile. It can be used off the 
camera for flooding a night accident scene or as a 
“slave unit’? with an accessory photo tube. 
Energy storage—100 watt-sec., flash duration 

1/1000 sec., recycling time—6 sec. Other sized 
units available 


Call your Graflex dealer for a demonstration. 
He's in the “yellow pages.” Or write Dept. PC-59, 
Graflex, Inc Rochester 3, N.Y. A_ subsidiary of 
General Precision Equipment Corporation. 


Trade Mark PRECISION 


GRAFLEX [| 
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Aerial view of the 2.2-mile oval roadway, with the 


quarter-mile “skid-pan” shown at the right end of the 
diagonal straightaway, that is used by the California 
Highway Patrol in its Emergency Vehicle Operations 
Course to train cadets in techniques of driving high- 
powered patrol vehicles. 


student must understand these principles in order 
to recognize them when they affect his vehicle in 
motion. He learns to drive by the “feel” of the ve- 
hicle and to recognize the limitations imposed by 
these forces. 

Following the lecture-discussi6n, the program is 
divided into two three-hour phases. During the first 
hour of the first phase, the student circles the large 
course at a leisurely pace, familiarizing himself with 
the curves and the length of the straightaways. He 
also is given a demonstration of techniques and an 
explanation of the maximum speeds at which the 
vehicle is to be operated. During the hour’s time the 
student is under observation by the instructor in the 
control tower, and is given whatever instruction ap- 
pears necessary during the familiarization period. 

At the end of this hour, the cadet moves to the 
smaller oval which is called the “skid pan.” The 
skid pan is made slick by the application of water and 
oil and the vehicle used for this phase of the training 
is equipped with smooth tires. Because of the physical 
laws involved and because the preparation of the skid 
pan simulates an exceptionally adverse road condi- 
tion, the cadet learns the important skill of skid con- 
trol under circumstances that present a minimum of 
danger. 

When driving on the “skid pan,” the student learns 
to drive in skids by starting them and maintaining 
control as the vehicle skids. He finds that if he applies 
brakes while turning, the front wheels will not steer; 
that if the back end of the vehicle is allowed to get too 


far around, he cannot prevent spinning out. If he. 


travels too fast while turning, the vehicle slides side- 
ways off the roadway. If he goes into a turn too fast, 
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the vehicle will not turn. He learns that smooth 
and positive use of acceleration, deceleration, braking 
and steering enables him to drive faster and negotiate 
turns safer than do rough techniques. Speed on th 
skid pan rarely exceeds 25 miles an hou 

At the close of this phase of the training, the stu 
dent has acquired skills is handling a skidding ve 
hicle that would be almost impossible—and certainly 
impractical—to attain in any other way. 

The second three-hour period is devoted entirely to 
work on the longer course and is given to the student 
within one week after the first phase. During this 
phase great care is exercised to prevent the student 
from becoming overconfident and yet to encourage 
him to drive to the best of his ability. He seeks to 
steadily increase the speed with which he can success 
fully circle the course, and is expected to reach at least 
105 miles per hour on the long straightaway, 80 miles 
per hour on the banked curve, 65 miles per hour on 
the shorter, flat turn, and at least 50 miles per hour on 
the “S” turn. 





The oil and water-coated “skid pan” teaches thi 
cadet how to control his skidding vehicle. Slickness 
plus smooth tires on the vehicle create an ideal learn 
ing situation without the necessity for speeds in excess 


of 25 mph. 


When the instructor is satisfied that his student has 
reached the desired point of development in his driv 
ing skill, a practical application of the training is con 
ducted. This takes the form of a pursuit run, with 
the cadet overtaking and apprehending the instructor 
who behaves much as the average motorist does when 
he is stopped for speeding. Particular attention is 
given to teaching how to estimate speed through use 
of sound and sight, the limitations of sound, and tech 
niques of handling a quick stop which is frequently 
required at the end of such a pursuit. 


During the pursuit run, one cadet rides with the 
instructor while a second cadet tries to stop the in- 
structor by using his siren. The instructor comes to 
a stop when his cadet passenger tells him he hears the 
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siren. This method was adopted because students had 
previously expressed the belief that the instructor 
was not stopping as soon as he should have. 

The last phase of the training consists of the in- 
structor riding with the student in a “final examina- 
tion” of the latter’s driving skill. This usually en- 
compasses two or three trips around the course in 
both distances during which the instructor looks fo1 
weaknesses in driving or dangerous practices which 
he had not observed from the control tower or during 
other phases of the instruction. 

\t the conclusion of this test, the instructor fills out 
a “progress report” in which he grades the cadet’s 
abilities. The items scored are cornering, smooth- 
ness, skid control, use of brakes, use of transmission, 
use of auto body momentum, degree of caution, 
degree of tension, degree of fatigue, and care ol 
equipment. 

This record is sent with the cadet to his first field 
assignment where he continues his driving training 
(together with training in other phases of his work 
as a trafic ofhcer) under the supervision of an experi 
enced patrolman while on regular patrol duty. 


FBI Conferences On Organized Crime 


Director |]. Edgar Hoover has announced that a 
series of more than 150 special law enforcement con- 
ferences concerning organized crime and racketeering 
was launched by the FBI during April, 1959. 

\ccording to Mr. Hoover, the conferences were 
planned as a means of further enhancing the free ex- 
change of information and _ investigating assistance 
throughout the law enforcement profession. Officials 
of municipal, county and state investigative agencies 
across the nation have been invited to participate. 

In emphasizing that America’s best defense against 
organized crimes and racketeering is a strong and 
united law enforcement profession, Mr. Hoover said, 
“The bonds of cooperative effort presently existing 
within our profession are entirely adequate to meet 
the present-day hoodlum threat. We want to assure 
that all departments and agencies are making full use 
of the services and assistance available to them.” 

The FBI Director stated that the series of confei 
ences is scheduled to conclude before the end of May 








\s the Mississippi Highway Patrol’s accelerated en 
forcement program gains momentum, Public Safety 
Commissioner Tom Scarbrough has expressed opti 
mism that the first major downward trend in fatal ac 
cidents this year may continue. During the first nine 
days of April only four highway deaths were reported, 
while the toll for the corresponding period last veal 
was 15. The Patrol has announced radar will be used 
day and night to apprehend violators, and that “every 
bush and billboard might hide a potential radat 
machine.” For 1959, however, the death rate is still 
up, with 130 dead through April 9—20 more deaths 


than in the same period last year. 





Magno Saf-t Board 


The Original Magnetic Saf-T Board 





Our Illustrated Brochure Free Upon Request 


This equipment offers a medium for ef- 
ficient illustration of auto accidents. Also 
as an aid in the instruction of police re- 
cruits, in traffic control techniques, and a 
help in retraining of police personnel. 





Magno Saf-t Beard 


} Telephone York 5-3910, 8-2158 EMIGSVILLE, PA. 
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Smith & Wesson 


and Police Equipment 
Distributors! 


We carry a complete line of Smith & Wesson 
Revolvers, Handcuffs, Badges, Holsters, Sirens 
and equipment you need. 





Our new catalog mailed to your department upon request. 
Don’t discard your old guns!! Trade them in to us for 
new revolvers or other equipment 


Charles Greenblatt 


3 CENTER MARKET PLACE 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 




























(From National Highway Users Conference Information Service ) 


Federal ptuthority Tu Aighway Safety 





Proposed Tu Commerce Report “Je Cougress 


A report entitled “The Federal Role in Highway 


Safety” has been submitted to Congress by Commerce 


Secretary Strauss. 

The report (to be printed as House Document No. 
93) .was prepared pursuant to a directive in Section 
117 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 requiring 
the Secretary to determine what action can be taken 
by the Federal government to promote the public 
welfare by increasing highway safety. 

“Direct projection of Federal authority into high- 
way safety functions that have been the responsibility 
of state and local governments is concluded to be im- 
practical and would only weaken state and _ local 
authority,” the report states. 

Driver Records Clearance Center 

I'wo specific proposals for Federal action are sug- 
gested in the report. The first would establish a 
“Driver Records Clearance Center” 
be reported the names of all drivers who have had 


to which would 


their licenses suspended or revoked. States could then 
check against this list to determine the status of a par- 
ticular licensee. The report noted that the existing 
means of checking this information in the states is 
“cumbersome and relatively ineffective.” 

The report estimates that, presently, “one million 
licenses are in revoked status, more than one per cent 
The number of drivers is estimated 
to be 82 million. 


of all drivers.” 


Interdepartmental Highway Safety Board 


Another proposal made in the report is establish- 
Highway Safety 
Board” headed by the Secretary of Commerce. The 
report suggests that other members might include the 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare; the 
Secretary of Defense; the Chairman of Interstate 
Commerce Commission; and the Chairman of the 
Presi- 
dent’s Committee for Traffic Safety is suggested as 
consultant and adviser to the Board, in addition to 
continuing its present function. 


ment of an “Interdepartmental 


Federal Communications Commission. The 


The report suggests that the main function of the 
Board should be to “coordinate all official Federal 
traffic safety.” It also said that the Board “should 
seek the advice of state and local highway and traffic 
officials and encourage application of results of re- 
search in the safety programs of state and local agen- 
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cies.” The report suggests that state and local officials 
might establish committees to work with the Board to 
insure maximum correlation in safety programs. The 
staff and facilities of the Board members are suggested 
to be utilized to carry out the objectives of the pro 
grams. 


Other Findings in the Report 


Other findings in the report include the following: 

“Gradual progress is being made in bringing state 
and local trafic laws into conformity” with the Uni 
form Vehicle Code and the Model Trafic Ordinance 
Many states and cities have adopted the Model Code 
and Traffic Ordinance provisions. 

“Today’s motor vehicles are structurally safer than 
heretofore and the industry is giving increasing atten 
tion to this phase.” Mechanical defects play a re 


There 


are “residues of weakness in automotive design and 


latively small role in the over-all accident rate 


function” such as “defrosting and defogging equip 
ment, arrangement of vehicle lightings, positioning 
of instruments, and foot controls.” Braking has been 
improved little in comparison with the increased size, 
weight, horsepower, and speed of vehicles. More em 
phasis on nonskid braking development is called for 

A study conducted in cooperation with the high 
way, motor vehicle, and police departments of I! 
states shows that “higher horsepower vehicles, per se, 
are not relatively more hazardous in actual use; in 
fact, the lower-powered vehicles are the ones associ 
ated with the highest accident rate, as shown by exten 
sive studies on 600 miles of rural highway in repre 


sentative sections of the country.” 


“The finding that moderately high speeds are as 
sociated with the lowest accident rates on highways 
properly engineered for accommodation of high speed 
is of much significance and should lead to more realis 
tic speed control practices 
studies. The number of injuries on a miles-traveled 


based on engineering 
basis is at its minimum in the speed range of 45 to 70 
miles per hour,” but speed must be related to condi 
tions. 


“Night traffic accidents rates are double those ol 
daytime rates. Above 55 miles per hour night rates be 
come relatively much higher. The most hazardous 
time is from 2 to 4 a. m.” 


“The inclusion of driver training is recommended 
as a phase of the existing Federally-aided education 
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program among the states. In addition, some states 
should give serious consideration to raising the mini- 
mum age at which drivers should be licensed.” 

“Controlled-access highways are at least two and 
one-half times safer, and in some instances have fatal- 
ity rates as low as one-filth of the national average of 
all streets and highways.” Greater attention to the 
removal of localized hazards was called for. 

The human factors, such as “excessive use olf al- 
cohol, fatigue, poor visual habits, inattention, and 
considerate driving are manilestly involved in many 
accidents. Some evidence exists of an association be- 
tween crime rates, as well as other antisocial behavior, 
and accidents. Continuing Federal support is re- 
commended for further scientific studies.” 

‘Trafic accident reports suffer notably from inac- 
curacy and incompleteness. ‘To attain better quality, 
completeness, and uniformity in accident reporting, 
and to permit more useful and scientific analyses of 
accident records, the co-operative efforts of govern- 
ment and other interests concerned should be in 
tensified.” 

‘The total cost of trafic accidents, including pro- 
perty damage, wage loss, medical expense, and over- 
head cost of insurance is estimated at up to one cent 
per mile of travel, an approximate equivalent of 12.5 
cents on each gallon of gasoline. The total economic 





loss to the nation is estimated by the National Safety 
Council at $5.4 billion for 1958. Other estimates are 
higher.” 

‘An intensive study in one state disclosed that the 
direct out-of-pocket cost of traffic accidents is 0.43 of 
a cent per vehicle-mile.”’ 


63rd Session of FBI ‘National Academy 


Director J. Edgar Hoover has announced that 86 
officers representing law enforcement agencies across 
the United States are attending the 63rd Session of 
the FBI National Academy which convened March 11. 

Included in the 86 is Daniel S. C. Liu, Chief of the 
Honolulu, Department, Chief Liu, 
who is fifth vice president of the IACP, arrived in 
Washington, D. C., shortly before the Hawaii State- 
hood Bill was approved. 

During the 12-week National Academy course, the 


Hawaii, Police 


officers will devote their full time to subjects designed 
to qualify them as administrators and instructors in 
their departments. The 63rd Session will end with 
formal graduating exercises June 3. 

\ tuition-free training school for career members of 
the law enforcement profession, the National Acad- 
emy was founded in July, 1935. Its graduates now 
total 3,636. OF those still active in law enforcement, 
28.8 per cent serve as executive heads of their agencies. 
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POSITIVE ACTION 


} Lightweight, rustproof stainless steel, 
made to withstand a 2,500 Ib. pull 
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bending test. 
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Northwestern Traffic Institute And 
Transportation Center To Be Combined 
The Trafhe 

will be joined administratively with the Transporta- 

tion Center at Northwestern, it has been announced 
by President J. Roscoe Miller. Heretofore the two or- 
ganizations have been separate administrative units 


Institute of Northwestern University 


within the University in Evanston, Illinois. 


Franklin M. Kreml, director of the Transportation 
Center, will direct the combined operation. The 
Trafic Institute will now become a division of the 
Transportation Center, retaining its own directo1 


and maintaining its present program. 


In commenting upon this action, Dr. Miller said, 
in part, “When it was established, we assumed that 
the Center, established to work in all modes of trans- 
port, would become the tocus for University activity 
in the transport field. It is, therefore, appropriate 
that the Traffic Institute become a division of the 


Center. 


“The program and the identity of the Institute 
will, of course, be maintained—in fact, its program 
will grow and broaden more rapidly. The objectives 
and program of the Transportation Center remain 
unchanged and will, we believe, be earlier achieved 


as a result of this action.” 


Kreml, first director of the Traffic Institute and 
Traffic Division of the IACP in 1936, became the first 
director of the Transportation Center in 1956. For a 
year prior to that time he was acting director of the 


Center, engaged in organizing that program. 


Che Transportation Center offers a broad program 
of graduate and undergraduate training aimed at 
solving major problems in the highway, rail, air, 
pipeline and water divisions of the nation’s transpor- 
tation industry. Research and consultative services 


also are part of the Center's program. 


Ihe Traffic Institute functions in the street and 
highway trafhe field. Originally a police traffic train- 
ing school, it has expanded its activities to include 
courses for virtually all types of traflic safety person- 
nel, research and development work, publications, 
and field service assistance to local and state govern- 


ments. 


Krem| 
said, “I am certain that the Institute and Center pro 


“Under this administrative arrangement,” 


grams will grow both in depth and scope. This seems 
inevitable in light of our greater joint capacity, in- 
creased flexibility and broader range of talents, the 
latter resulting from the bringing together of two 
staffs, each of which is preeminent in its field. The 
integrity of each program will be maintained. Funds 
will not be co-mingled; program staffs will be inte- 
grated, but not merged.” 
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Third International Pistol Meet 


SO iar » 2 
SHOOTERS ON THE LINI at thre First {nn tal I) 
ternational Pistol Tournament in 1957, sponsored b 
the Essex County Police Revolver 1 eague. The Tou 
nament this June is expected to be “bigger an 
better” than ever. 

The Essex County Police Revolver League’s Third 
Pistol 


held at the Irvington, N. J., 


Annual International Fournament will be 


police pistol rang 
Thursday to Sunday, inclusive, June 11-14. This tow 
nament will be attended by all the top shooters it 


eastern United States, and special invitations hav 


been issued to the Royal Canadian Mounted Polic 
the police of Hawaii and Puerto Rico, and the na 
tional police of Mexico. All chiefs ol police and 
their men ate cordially invited to attend and partici 
pate in the event. 

The firing is done with caliber revolvers and 


automatics and .38 caliber revolvers. There are eight 


ig 


different matches that may be entered, including 


l-man and 2-man teams and individuals. The most 
coveted trophy is the Haeberle and Barth ‘Trophy 
which must be won three times for permanent pos 
session. It was won in 1957 by Set. Mark Walsh ol 
the New York City Police Department, and in 1958 
by the late Captain John Cash of the White House 
Police, Washington, D. C 
in the East Wing of the White House. More than 15 
prizes and trophies will be awarded. 

Police 


ganized in 1931 with just a few teams, has grown 


It is currently on display 


The Essex County Revolver League, 01 


steadily to its present roster of 20 teams and 200 men 


It meets each Saturday alternoon for scheduled 
matches at nine different ranges, all owned by 

police department and all having 20 manually con 
trolled targets. The course of fire is the standard 
police course fired on Police “L” target. The team 
with the highest number of wins and/or average is 
deemed the winner and is so honored at the annual 
banquet in November, at which time awards are 


presented. 
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COMMUNICATIONS — — — — — — From Page 12 


gion, wherein that organization proposes that the 
Public Safety Service, which includes police, fire, 
etc.. be renamed as the Local Government Service 
and include all types of public safety under a single 
category with the exception of the Special Emergency 
Service. To support this view, the American Munici- 
pal \ssociation states, “It seems somewhat ridiculous 
that the police, fire, highway, forestry and conserva- 
tion and even State Guard Service should have sep 
arate bands of frequencies.” 


[his proposal of the American Municipal Associ- 
ation poses a serious threat to the police radio ser 
ices of the nation. It even appears to be an attempt 
on the part of AMA to take control of all the Public 
Safety Radio frequencies and to take away from 
police, fire, forestry and other emergency services the 
exclusive occupancy of frequencies now assigned to 
these respective services. All these frequencies would 
then be available to any municipal service. Such a 
move would result in a serious degradation of the 
police radio service by permitting the sharing of any 
police radio frequency by any or all other municipal 
agencies. This action must be strongly opposed. Suit- 
able action will be taken to this extent at the pend 
ing FCC hearings. 

The Technical Advisory Subcommittee to the Com 
munications Committee of IACP will maintain a 
close liaison with the Associated Police Communica 
tions Officers and the Federal Communications 


Commission. 


Serving with Chairman Lyddy on the Communica 
tions Committee are the following IACP members: 

Commissioner John C. Kelly, Connecticut State 
Police, Hartford, vice chairman; Chief Constable 
George ]. Archer, Vancouver, B. C.; Chief William J. 
Burns, Galveston, Tex.; Ben Demby, Superintendent 
of Communications, Miami, Fla., Police Department; 
Col. John P. Ferguson, Delaware State Police, Dover; 
Chief Joseph L. Gorsky, Fanwood, N. J.; Chief Stan- 
lev G. Haukedahl, Kenosha, Wis.; Retired Commis- 
sioner Donald S. Leonard, past president of IACP, 
Detroit, Mich.; Chief Dan A. Mitrione, Richmond, 
Ind.; Daniel E. Noble, Vice President, Motorola, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill.; Chief Donald P. Russell, Burlington, 
Vt; Chief Paul Shaver, Albuquerque, New Mexico; 
and Inspector General of Police Julio Vigoreaux, 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, San Juan, P. R. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA—The California Highway 
Patrol is strictly enforcing the fixed maximum 45 mile 
per hour speed limit for vehicles towing trailers on 
public streets and highways, Commissioner Bradford 
M. Crittenden reports. Motorists drawing trailers 
must have proper lighting, approved connections 
between the car and the trailer, and adequate rear- 
view mirrors or they will be denied use of the high- 
ways. 
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mate in precision equipment and techniques of proven 
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Special Police Training Seminars 
Summer Session 1959 





Outstanding Faculty Under the Personal 
Supervision of Dean Dona! E. J. Mac Namara 








Day Classes: 
July 6th—July 17th LAW FOR THE POLICE 
OFFICER (50 Hours) 


July 20th—July 31st CRIMINOLOGY AND 
CRIMINAL PSYCHOLOGY (50 Hours) 


Aug. 3rd—Aug. 14th FINGERPRINTING AND 
PERSONAL IDENTIFICATION (50 
Hours) 

Aug. 17th—Aug. 28th INVESTIGATIVE PHO- 
TOGRAPHY (50 Hours) 


Night Classes: 


July 6th—July 31st INVESTIGATIVE PHOTOG- 
RAPHY (50 Hours) 

Aug. 3rd—Aug. 28th LAW FOR THE POLICE 
OFFICER (50 Hours) 

Licensed by the 


Approved for Veterans State of New York 


New York Institute of Criminology 
115-117 West 42nd St. New York 36, N. Y. 














President Smalley Represents |ACP 
At Boy Scout Civic Leaders’ Meeting 


Reports indicating a growth of 6,565 Scout units for 
a 1958 total of 124,549 units and 4,950,885 boys and 
leaders highlighted the Annual Meeting of the Re- 
lationships Division of the Boy Scouts of America, 
held March 18 at the Biltmore Hotel in New York 
City. 
international religious, civic and educational organi- 


Representatives of more than 50 national and 


zations were gathered to review their partnerships 
with the Boy Scouts of America in providing the 
Scouting program to boys and young men under their 


leadership. 


A discussion of special plans for the celebration of 
the 50th Anniversary of the Boy Scouts of America 


during 1960 included organization reports from 


groups represented. 


DAT 40 MS 





Among those attending the Boy Scout Civic Lead- 
ers’ Annual Dinner were, l. to r., Assistant Directo) 
James A. Hess, BSA; Otho DeVilbiss, Director of Pub- 
lic Relations, Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks; Hon. James R. Nicholson, general manager, 
The Elks Magazine, BPOE; IACP President Alfred 
T. Smalley, Highland Park, N. J.; Fritz McGonigle, 
National Civic Relationships Committee; J. T. Wil- 
liams, Manager of Safety, Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany; Donald Mumford, International Trustee, Ki- 
wanis International; Captain R. C. Bise hoff, Scouting 
Committee, International Association of Fire Chiefs; 
and George K. Myers, National Director, Civic Rela- 
tionships Service, BSA. 


The IACP, through President Alfred T. Smalley, 
chief of police, Highland Park, N. Y., is preparing to 
announce a new cooperation program with the BSA, 
encouraging police departments to sponsor Scout 
serve as Scout leaders and Scout 


units, support 


activities. 
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BULLETIN 


RE: H.R. 391 — RETIRED INCOME CREDIT 
Congressman T. M. Machrowicz (Michigan) has 
introduced in the present session of Congress a_ bill 
H.R. 391, to equalize for all taxpayers the amount 
which may be taken into account in computing th 
retirement 
purposes. 

This bill is identical to bill introduced by Mi 
Machrowicz in the last session of Congress, but which 


income credit for federal income tax 


failed to be acted upon before adjournment last 
August. 
All police who now receive, or will receive in th 


future, retirement benefits under their pension system 
or from other sources—as well as all other public 
employees and other persons who receive retirement 


benefits should be actively interested in passage of 


H.R. 391. 


Briefly, the bill amends section 37 (d) of the In 
ternal Revenue Code of 1951 by striking out the pres 
ent ceiling of “$1200” where it first appears and in 
lieu thereof inserts the words, ‘““The maximum ben 
fits payable to a worker, his spouse and his family 
under the Railroad Retirement Act or the Social Se 
curity Act, whichever is the larger, in the taxable veai 
for which any individual claims the credit provide 
by paragraph (a) of this section 

Merits of the bill were fully detailed in th une 


1958, issue of THE POLICE CHIE 
Phe IACP has joined with other similar organiza 


tions in the public employee field to urge Chairmar 
Wilbur D. Mills, House Ways and Means Committe 
to call as soon as possible open hearings on the bil 


so that it will not fail to receive consideration in this 
session of Congress. Individual members of IACP ar 
urged to contact their Congressmen and Senators, ex 
pressing interest in the bill. Those who are not no 
retired should be vitally interested in the bill, for the 
higher the retirement income, the more this legisla 
tion benefits retired taxpayers 


Training Institute for Overseas Police 
\ two-week training institute for 22 police officials 
from Honduras, Iran, South Korea, Liberia and ‘Tun 
Academy. It 


will conclude May 8 with a luncheon and presenta 


isia is under way at the New York City 


tion of certificates to the participants. 

[he institute was arranged by Police 
sioner Stephen P. Kennedy in cooperation with the 
Che program is unde 


Commis 


training division of the [ACP 
direction of Inspector Robert R. J. Gallati, command 
ing officer of the Academy and assistant dean tot 
police studies of the City College of New York. The 
instructors are all members of the faculty of the 


Academy. 
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Captain O’Brien Receives Papal Award 


Captain Robert A. O'Brien, 526th MP Co., Fort 
Marshal's Office, Fort George G. 
Meade, 
recipient on Easter Sun 


Meade Provost 


Marvland, was 


day of the highest papal 
decoration awarded to 
a layman, the Pro Ec- 
clesia et Pontifico 
award. ‘The decoration 
was presented by Chap- 
lain (Col.) H. F. Don- 
ovan, 2nd U. S. Army 


Chaplain, on behalf of 





“4 


Capt. O'Brien 
entation of the award in history since it was organized 
by Pope Leo XIII in 1888 for recognition of outstand 


the Supreme Pontiff. 
Chis was the 288th pres- 


ing service by a layman to the Pope and the Catholic 
Church. 

Captain O'Brien was cited for his service in Obe- 
rammergau, Germany from July, 1955 to June, 1958 
in interdenominational work and liaison tasks be- 
tween the monasteries and the German and _ mili- 
tary communities, as well as with German orphanages. 
It was for this service that he was recognized by Pope 
John XXIII with the Pro Ecclesia et Pontifico decora 
tion. 

\ native of Philadelphia, Captain O’Brien plans to 
enter civilian law enforcement when he retires from 
military duty in 1961. He is an active member of 


IACP. 


Roll Call Training Films Ready 


The Roll Call Series of Law Enforcement Train 
ing Films are now out of production and ready fon 
distribution to law enforcement officials as an adjunct 
to their training aids by the Police Science Produc 
tions, a division of United Research & Training, Inc., 
9525 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, California. 

Iwo of the films, The Prowler and Accident In 
estigation were shown at the IACP Headquarters 
ind Training Division offices in Washington, D. C.., 


recently to demonstrate their authenticity and value. 


The Series is the result of more than three years of 
research conducted with the cooperation of police 
sclence educators and law enlorcement agencies, both 


large and small, from all parts of the nation. 


Names of the films in the Series, with more sched 
uled for production, are Hot Car, Disturbing thi 
Peace, The Prowler, Accident Investigation, Walking 
t Beat, Crime Prevention, Interrogation, Stake Out, 
Presenting Testimony, Narcotics, The D.O.A. Call, 


and Four Against One. 

For free brochure, see details of advertisement ap 
pearing on page 3 of this issue, and please mention 
that you saw the information in The Police Chief! 





An Open Question Box 
For Police Chiefs 


|. In your experience how many times has a 
witness “positively” identified a certain person 
as being the perpetrator, only- to be proven 
wrong? 

2. In your experience how many rape, sex, 
and other complaints have been made in which 
you thought the complainant was deliberately 
lying, but whose information you were forced 
to act upon, against your better judgment? 

3. How many times has the “obviously” guilty 
person. struck your instincts as being innocent, 
and only through a terrific amount of work on 
your part, have you proven him to be innocent? 

\ veteran police chief, when asked the reason 
he went into instrumental lie detection, replied: 

“To catch those lying crooks we have in this 
town. But within four months we realized the 
greatest value of the polygraph is in freeing the 
innocent Say, tell me this—Why is it called a 
‘lie detector, why not call it a ‘truth deter- 


miner’ ?” 
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From East Lansing, Michigan comes word that 
scientifically we shall not be informed whether an 
apple a day really keeps the doctor away. Not at least 
as far as Dr, Eugene Lewis is concerned, a horticul- 
turist on the staff of Michigan State University, who 
was in the third year of a four year experiment on the 
benefits of apple eating. Unfortunately the Doctor 
died recently, victim of a heart attack. He -had en- 
listed the services of 500 students who ate more than 
two apples daily and was comparing their health 
records with 500 others who were non-apple eaters. 
We hope the experiment will be completed—if for no 
other reason than the persistent interest in the apple 
since it started our original parents off to a bad 
beginning. 


What would you do if you had a wiggle that would 
not stop wiggling despite the fact it cost you your job 
and incurred the constant embarrassing stares of all 
viewers? This, of course, assuming you were an at- 
tractive 17 year old, 39-28-40, 5’ 4” brunette. American 
newsapapers go to Chedington, 
answer. There Karin Stebnitz, who said she could 
not live a natural, normal life in the city because of 
her wiggling walk, solved the problem by going back 
to her folk’s lonely farm house. All she wants, she 
said, was a job. But she added forlornly, “I'm afraid 
that even if I do get one my wiggle will lead to 
trouble.” We can see this is a pretty tough predica- 
ment to wiggle out of. 


England for the 


Disc jockey Peter Tripp went 200 hours without 
sleep in a marathon of wakefulness. Under constant 
medical study and care, the spinner of records may 
well have set a record with his non-eye shutting epi- 
sode. What would happen to him now? Said one 
doctor in attendance, “He will probably sleep sounder 
than ever before in his life.” Dr. Louis J. West, a Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma psychiatrist, predicted Tripp 
would sleep 12 to 15 hours, awaken for a few more 
and then hit the sack for another eight hours. All of 
which reminds us of some of those long tours of duty 
the policeman faces now and then without much 
fanfare. 


Another record perhaps is the status of 59 year old 
Mrs. Emil Kitzman of 
grandmother for the 50th time recently. She was 
married at 18 and had 12 children of her own. No 
twins either. All except one of her children are 


Milwaukee, who became a 
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married and one daughter has started to rival het 
mother with 10 offspring to date. If you don’t believe 
the population increase now being predicted, you are 
closing your eyes to fact. 


Here in the Middle West we shall never have the 
problem which faced the police at Brigantine, New 
Jersey. Recently a nine-foot long, 1000-pound whale, 
very much alive, washed ashore there. Ten good citi 
zens bent on helping the creature of the sea get back 
home tried a lasso. With the rope around the whale’s 
tail, they got him back in the water—but he turned 
back to the beach and there he lay. The Coast Guard 
disclaimed responsibility and the police could only 
ponder the situation. What a whale of a story if it 


happened in my area. 


Allegedly, a New York AFL-CIO official has ad 
vocated training the bartender for social work on the 
ground that bartenders see more people with personal 
problems than do social workers. Changing the bai 
tender from a mere listening confidant to a schooled 
counsellor might do some good at that. “Crying in his 
beer” might help the bar brooder temporarily, but 
the experts feel a more lasting benefit to the emo 
tionally disturbed might be a bartender who could at 
least refer his customer to the right scientific agency 
for relief. We can just see the advertising of the pro 
“The 
best of beverages mixed with fine counseling and psy 
chiatric skill.” 


gressive cocktail establishment of tomorrow: 


Ms 
, EDWARD J. BRICK 


From Chief Chester Naeseth, of Hibbing, Minn., 
comes the sad news of the passing after a long illness 
of another veteran life member of IACP—Retired 
Chief Edward J. Brick, of St. Cloud, Minn. 

Chief Brick, who seldom missed an annual IACP 
conference, began his police career with the St. Cloud 
police department in 1903 and retired after nearly 38 
years on the force—30 of them as chief of the depart 
ment. 
as a detective for the Great Northern Railway Co. 


For the five-year period 1928 to 1933 he served 


In his early youth, while working as a cowhand on 
a cattle ranch just south of Medora on the Little Mis 
souri River, Chief Brick became a friend of President 
Theodore Roosevelt when Teddy visited his old ranch 
in the late 90's. 

Well known and respected throughout the state as 
a “policeman’s police officer,” Ed Brick was one of the 
principal organizers of the Paul Bunyan Peace Ofh 
cers Association, and he was active in affairs of both 
IACP and the Minnesota Police and Sheriffs Associa 
As Chief Naeseth puts it, “He was loved by 
most everyone and respected by all.” 


tion. 


He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Hattie Brick, 
and a son, Cyrril, of St. Cloud. 
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J. ARTHUR GRADY 


James Arthur Grady, retired chief of police, 
> 


Pueblo, Colo., died suddenly April 13, following a 
cerebral hemorrhage. 


The 80-year veteran was known as one of the most 
colorful peace officers in Colorado. When he retired as 
head of the Pueblo Police Department in 1952, he 
brought to a close a law enforcement career of 47 
years. He joined the department in 1905 and served 
in every rank from patrolman to captain of detectives 
when he was made chief in 1929. 


Chief Grady was a life member of IACP, having 
joined while captain of detectives in 1922. He was a 
member of the I[ACP-ABA Wickersham Committee 
the following year, and had served on many other 
IACP committees over the years. He will be missed 
by a great number of friends in law enforcement at 
the annual LACP Conferences, which he attended reg- 
ularly every year. 


Kentucky Colonels Receive Commissions 
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Philippine Police Captains Juan A. Alger, above, 
left, and Cicero C. Campos, second from right, are 
commissioned as Honorary Colonels in the Kentucky 
State Police upon completion of a two-week study pro- 
gram at State Police Headquarters. Presenting the 
commissions are State Police Deputy Director James 
W. Hughes, second from left, and Director Paul M. 
Smith, right. Members of the Philippine Constabu- 
lary, Captains Alger and Campos are spending a yeat 
in the United States studying police administration 
under program directed by the IACP Training 
Division. 


Cuicaco, ILt.—Associated Research, Inc., manu 
facturer of the Keeler Polygraph, announces the ap- 
pointment of ‘The Texas Police Supply Company ol 
Dallas, Texas, as the new sales representative for the 


states of Texas and Oklahoma. 











BRUCE SMITH 


Consultant 


34 Spicer Road 
Westport, Conn. 
Tel. CA 7-1044 


Surveys of Police and Fire Departments 


37 Departments since 1950 


APPROXIMATE COST: 


Police Survey: 


$1500 per 100,000 population 


Fire Survey: 


$800 per 100,000 population 


Member IACP since 1944 











SPECIFY Comfortable 


“HEAD -MASTER” 
for dlmsarian ’s ‘Finest 
POLICE UNIFORM CAPS 


ALL STYLES NOW AVAILABLE MADE OF 
“BREEZY” NYLON MESH—AS COOL AND 
LIGHT AS A BREEZE. 






POLICE CAP 2752 
Air Force Style 
Cool Open Cane Band. 


POLICE CAP =358 
8 Point Style 
Cool Venilated Braid band. 
For Smart Styling, Long Wearing, Real Comfort, Standard Materials, 
UNION MADE, Head-Master is your best buy in uniform caps today. 
WRITE TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED POLICE CAP CIRCULAR 
OR SEE YOUR LOCAL UNIFORM DEALER 


Specify ‘‘HEAD-MASTER” . . . made only by 


WENTWORTH -FORMAN CO., INC. 
116 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON 11, MASS. 
Established 1895 














MEMBERS 


Pursuant to provisions of the [ACP Constitution, 
Article III, Section 2 (c) and Section 3 (d), the follow- 
ing applications for membership in the IACP are 


posted: 


IDAHO 
ROSECRANS, FLoyp—Chiel of Police, Lewiston. 
INDIANA 
RUBESHA, FRANK T.—Assistant Chief of Police, East 
Chicago. 


IRAN 


EHSANI, COLONEL MAHMuUp—General Police Head- 


quarters, ‘Teheran. 
GHARIB, COLONEI 
quarters, Teheran. 
GHOVANLOU, COLONEL SmMiIR Hosscin KARiIM—Gen- 
eral Police Headquarters, Teheran. 
HOMAYOUNFAR, GENERAL FARAJOLLAH 
Police Headquarters, Teheran. 


General 


[zADI, COLONEL ABOLGHASSEN—General Police Head- 


quarters, Teheran. 
Leatit, Cotonet RezA—General Police Headquar- 
ters, Teheran. 
JANABZADE, COLONEL HaAssAN—General Police Head- 
quarters, ‘Teheran. 
PAKEH, CoLoneL MAuMup — Police Department, 
Isfahan. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
LyMAN, WILLIS G.—Superintendent, Property Pro- 
tection, Boston and Maine Railroad, Boston. 
NEW YORK 
Dixon, Caprain Epwarp_ S.—Police Department, 
Freeport. 
THAILAND 
CHULABRAHM, COLONEL SURAPON 
tional Police, Bangkok. 
Forty, LieUrENANT COLONEL LeK—Superintendent, 
Thailand National Police, 


Thailand Na- 


Science Division, 
Bangkok. 

NIRAMAYA, CAPTAIN KAsEM M. 
Police, Bangkok 

VIRARATANA, MAJOR KRISNA 
Police, Bangkok. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
RaseL, H. H.—Chief of Police, Parkersburg. 


Thailand National 


Thailand National 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


KOREA 


CHONG, LIEUTENANT DoK Yonc—Communications 
Section, Metropolitan Police Bureau, Seoul. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Lewis, CAPTAIN MARION Avery, [R.—Militarv Police 


Corps, U. S, Army, Fort Bragg 


Mrnupi—General Police Head- 





NEW JERSEY 
Kick, ALBERT G. 
tection, Radio Corporation of America, Han 


Administrator, Security and Pre 


rison. 
NEW YORK 
Estes, Greorce B. Supervisor, Plant Protection De 


partment, Eastman Kodak Co., Rov heste1 


THAILAND 


KEAUSYANANDA, LIEUTENANT ANANDA Lhailand 
National Police, Bangkok. 
[PHAVIWONG, CAPTAIN M. R. DitokLABH—Thailand 


National Police, Bangkok 
WASHINGTON 
MASSART, CLARENCE F 
Seattle. 


Councilman, City of Seattle 





POSITIONS 
WANTED 











CHIEF OF POLICE, city of 8,000 population, desires posi 


tion in metropolitan city. Twenty-five years experie! 

in law enforcement, trained in three police schools, serv 
intelligence officer in World War II. Will accept posi 
tion anywhere, U. S. or abroad. Desires minimum salary 
of $7,200 per year. Write Box 5-1111, care of THE 


POLICE CHIEF. 


FINGERPRINT, ID OFFICER, experienced and qualified 
Will locate anywhere. Write Box 5-1112, care of THE 


POLICE CHIEF. 


AIR POLICE PATROLMAN, 27 years of age, leaving USAF 
after 10 years of service as air police patrolman, super- 
visor and instructor, wishes career in civilian police 
agency. Graduate of Army MP School at Fort Gordon, 
Ga.; the Air Force Air Police School, the Army Highway 
Patrol (Germany), and Army Mounted Patrol Schoo 
(Germany). Write Box 5-1114, care of THE POLICE 
CHIEF. 

STATE POLICE SUPERINTENDENT desires position in law 
enforcement agency. More than 20 years of wide and 
varied experience. Age 50. Will submit details on request 
Write Box 5-1115, care of THE POLICE CHIEF. 


SERVICES AVAILABLE July 1, 1959. Retired Colonel of In 
fantry, U. 
physical condition. Johns Hopkins University, 1922-23; 
graduate U. S. Military Academy. Extensive experienc 
in the military, including MP experience in the United 
States and dealing with police of other countries. Assign- 
ments have included Headquarters Commandant; District 
Chief, Military District; Regimental Commander, Duty 
with NATO, diplomatic status. Write Box 5-1110, care of 
THE POLICE CHIEF. 


S. Army. 30 years of service. Age, 54; good 


FLINT’S SINGING Cop, Lt. Wilburn Legree, Police De- 
partment, Flint, Michigan, will retire August 14, 1959, 
after 25 years of service. Will be available for publi 
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relations work, member of speakers’ bureau, or, under 
sponsorship of a police department, organization or com- 
pany, to carry message of safety to boys and girls. In- 
quiries may be sent to Lt. Legree at the Flint, Mich., 
Police Headquarters. 

YOUNG, EXPERIENCED LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICER, 
graduate of the FBI National Academy, desires a posi- 
tion of some responsibility with a law enforcement agency 
n the northeast, 


of moderate size. Would prefer location 
but geographical location is no barrier. Write Box 5-1116, 
eare of THE POLICE CHIEF. 

POLICE MATRON, POLICE CLERK. Presently in Womens’ 
Army Corps, but leaving Far East to return to United 
States. Has had extensive experience in Investigations 
Branch, Office of the Provost Marshal, and, among other 
duties, acted as Matron during interview of females in 
connection with criminal investigations as well as assist- 
ing MPs in incidents involving female personnel. Write 
Box 5-1117, care of THE POLICE CHIEF. 

POLICE PHOTOGRAPHER with some knowledge of finger- 
printing wishes to relocate. Studied at School of Modern 
Photography in New York City. Write Box 5-1118, care 
of THE POLICE CHIEF. 


CHIEF OF POLICE in city of 5,000 to 30,000 population 
desired. Three years experience as U. S. Marshal, seven 
years as a criminal investigator for the U. S. Govern- 
ment. 35 years of age, excellent health, veteran of World 
War II, graduate of several law enforcement courses, 
married, three children. Write Box 5-1119, care of THE 
POLICE CHIEF. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT CAREER desired by young married 
man with law enforcement training and experience, in- 
cluding horsemanship, ete. Will furnish a complete re- 
sume on request. Write A. C. Lavender, 9423 Ramona 
Blvd., Cleveland 4, Ohio. 

POLICE LIEUTENANT wishes position as police chief in 
some community desirous of building up its police depart- 
ment. 57 years of age, excellent health. Will locate in 
United States or abroad. Has completed many short 
courses in the field, a three-year law course. Write Box 
5-1120, care of THE POLICE CHIEF. 

POLICE PosiTION in Florida or Arizona, or other area, 
desired by 19-year veteran of a metropolitan police de- 
partment. Also served two years in U. S. Navy Shore 
Patrol. Age, 50; physical condition excellent; can furnish 
best of references. Write 5-1121, care of THE POLICE 
CHIEF. 


New York, N. Y.—Police Commissioner Stephen P. 
Kennedy was recently chosen “Man of the Year” by 
his fellow alumni of New York University’s School of 
Law. The award, for outstanding accomplishments, 
was presented at the 7Ist annual dinner of the New 
York University Law Alumni Association on April 8. 
Commissioner Kennedy was named head of New York 
City’s police department in 1955, after 26 years on 
the force and earning promotions up to chief inspec- 
tor. He completed his high school and college educa- 
tion at night after becoming a policeman. 
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PERSONNEL 
POSITIONS OPEN ofrice 
ray 
{" = J 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY TRAFFIC SAFETY BOARD— 
Board recently established for formulating county- 
ide highway satety programs and coordinating effort 


in trafhe safety education. Candidates must have five 
years ol responsible experience in traffic safety edu- 
cation, including two years of administrative respon- 
sibility, and be a graduate of a recognized college or 
university. Any qualified citizen, regardless of resi- 
dence, is eligible. Salary $6820—$8780 per year. Apply 
to Mr. Donald M. Neff, Personnel Officer, County of 
Erie, 210 Pearl Street Bldg., Buttalo 2, N. Y. 


Potick Recruirs—Recent annexations and popula- 
tion growth in City of Tucson, Ariz., have opened 
police jobs to any citizen of the United States, regard- 
less of residence, who is between 21 and 33 years of 
age and interested in a law enforcement career. Each 
applicant will be subjected to rigid screening process, 
consisting of intelligence and personality factor ex- 
aminations, oral board interview, polygraph exami- 
nation, physical agility test, police adaptability, phy- 
sical examination, and one year’s probation. Ap- 
pointees will be given extensive recruit training; 
working conditions are ideal, and good retirement 
plan is afforded. Apply to Chief Bernard L. Garmire, 
Department of Police, Police Headquarters, ‘Tucson, 


\rizona. 


IMMIGRATION PATROL INspECToRS—U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission is anr.ouncing open competition, no 
closing date, for immigration patrol inspectors. Ap- 
plicants must be citizens of the U. S., minimum age 
21, no maximum age limit, sound physical condition, 
and must have a valid automobile driver's license 
with at least one year of licensed automobile driving 
experience. Basic entrance salary, $4,980 (Grade 


GS-7). To apply, secure application card Form 
5000-AB from any Post Office, show thereon title of 
examination as Immigration Patrol Inspector and 


number of announcement No. 82B. In cities where 
there is a regional office of the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Form 5000-AB should be secured from that 
office. The form should be mailed to Executive Secre- 
tarv, Board of U. S. Civil Service Examiners, Immi- 
eration and Naturalization Service, 119 D Street, 
Northeast. Washington 25, D. ¢ 


The North Carolina Highway Patrol has three divi- 
sions, each headed by a Major. They are the Enforce- 
ment Division, Highway Safety Division, and Com- 
munications and Transportation Division. 
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( TRAINING 


CALENDAR | 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 





to list scheduled schools in this column.) 


Jun. 1—(to June 12), Accident Investigation—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Gonzaga University, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Jun. 4—South Central Region In-Service Conference for 
Graduates of TPA Program and Their Chiefs, 
Austin, Tex. 

Jun. S—Fundamentals of Traffic Engineering and Police 
Traffic Regulation, School of Police Administra- 
tion and Public Safety, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Mich. 

Jun. 9—Seminar for Chiefs of Police, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Jun. 15—(to Jun. 26), Police Traffic Training Course, 
subject to be announced, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Jun. 15—Five-day Police Instructors’ Training Course, 
School of Police Administration and Public Safe- 
ty, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Jun. 22—(to Jun. 26), Motor Fleet Supervision, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jun. 22—Six-day, sixth annual institute, Science in Law 
Enforcement, The Law-Medicine Center, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

June 25—Two-day Northwestern Region In-Service Train- 
ing Conference for Graduates of the TPA Train- 
ing Program and Their Chiefs, Spokane, Wash. 

July 6—Four-Day Institute for Chiefs of Police, Insti- 
tute of Law Enforcement, Southwestern Legal 
Center, Dallas, Texas. 

Jul. 6—(to July 17) Special Seminar, Law for the Police 
Officer, New York Institute of Criminology, 115 

. West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Jul. 6—(to July 31) Night Class Only, Special Seminar, 
Investigative Photography, New York Institute 
of Criminology, 115 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 

July 8—Two-day Summer Law Enforcement Institute, LSU 
in cooperation with law enforcement agencies of 
the state, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Jul. 13—Six-week Polygraph Examiner Training Course, 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Jul. 20—Six-week resident course, Polygraph Interroga- 
tion, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 341B Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

Jul. 21—(to July 31) Special Seminar, Criminology and 
Criminal Psychology, New York Institute of 
Criminology, 115 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
i a 
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Aug. 3—(to Aug. 14) Special Seminar, Fingerprinting 
and Personal Identification, New York Institute 
of Criminology, 115 West 42nd St., New York 
a. Ae 

Aug. 3—(to Aug. 28) Night Class Only, Special Seminar, 
Law for the Police Officer, New York Institute of 
Criminology, 115 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
Ses 1a 

August 7—Two-day, annual Retraining Session, Alumni 
Association of Southern Police Institute. Dela- 
ware State Police, host, Wilmington, Del. 

Aug. 17—(to Aug. 28) Special Seminar, Investigative Pho- 
tography, New York Institute of Criminology, 
115 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Aug. 24—Five-day course, Police Officers Assigned to 
School Safety Education Work, School of Police 
Administration and Public Safety, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Sept. 14—Six-week Polygraph Examiner Training Course, 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Sept. 14—Two-week course in Accident Investigation, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sept. 14—(to Jan. 26), Fall Semester, Police Science, 
Long Beach State College, Long Beach 4, Calif. 

Sept. 14—(to Dec. 4), Fall Term, Southern Police Insti- 
tute, University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Sept. 14—Five-day, Eleventh Annual Crime School, Boul- 
der, Colo. (For information write Chief M. M. 
Teegarden, Police Headquarters, Boulder, Colo.) 

Sept. 21—Six-week resident course, Polygraph Interroga- 
tion, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 341B Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

Sept. 28—22nd Northern California Peace Officers’ 
School. Five Weeks. Concord Police Association 
Academy, Diablo Valley College, Concord, Calif. 

Nov. 18—Two-Day, Third 
Police-Community Relations Institute, Long 
Beach State College, Long Beach 4, California. 

Nov. 30—Five-day seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
New York. 


Annual Southern California 


News From Utah Peace Officers 


The 37th Annual Convention of the Utah Peace 
Officers Association (105 South State Street, Salt Lake 
City 11, Utah) will be held in the Memorial Build 
\ full schedule of busi 


ness sessions and entertainment has been arranged by 


ing, Heber City, June 19-20. 


Myron Gale, convention chairman 


Immediately preceding the convention, the state 
wide quarterly crime conference will be held in 
Heber, June 18. 
at the last quarterly crime conference in Provo 


Forty departments wer represented 


Members of the Ogden Police Department, undet 
direction of Chief Maurice ]. Schoof, are taking 
training course in the recognition and handling olf 
abnormal people. The sessions feature discussions by 
psychiatrists, psychologists, social workers and others 
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(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
ted to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ngs so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 


ters hotel.) 


June 8-10—North Atlantic Regional Meeting, IACP State 
and Provincial Section, Rehoboth, Delaware. 

June 24-25—Illinois Association of Chiefs of Police, Hotel 
Lincoln-Douglas, Quincy, Illinois. 

July 13-15—United States Conference of Mayors, 1959 
Annual Conference, Hotel Statler Hilton, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Jul. 13-15—Annual conference, National Sheriffs Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. 

July 27-30—New York State Association of Chiefs of 
Police, 59th Annual Conference, Hotel Sheraton, 
Rochester, New York. 

Jul. 31-Aug. 1—Board of Directors, National Conference 
of Police Associations, Hotel Shamrock, Houston, 
Tex. 

Aug. 3-5—National Conference of Police Associations, 
7th Annual Conference, Hotel Shamrock, Houston, 
Tex. 

Aug. 7-8—Annual Retraining Session, Alumni Associ- 
ation of the Southern Police Institute, Hotel du- 
Pont, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Sept. 1-4—International Congress of Traffic Police, Fed- 
eral Police Institute, Hiltrup, Essen, Germany. 
(International Police Horse Show is being held 
the same week.) 


SEPT. 27-OCT. 1—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CHIEFS OF POLICE, 66th Annual Confer- 
ence, Hotel Statler, New York City, N. Y. 


Oct. 5-6—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, Waukonsa 
and Warden Hotels (Registration at the Wau- 
konsa), Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Oct. 11-14—New England Association of Chiefs of 
Police, Poland Spring House, Poland Springs, 














The nation’s traffic toll went up again in February 
for the second straight month, the National Safety 
Council has reported 

Highway deaths in the first two months of this year 
totalled 5,290—3 per cent more than the 5,130 recorded 


in the same period last veal 


The February increase was 2 per cent—2,410 deaths 


this year against 2,560 last yeaa 
January had brought a 4 per cent increase over 1958. 


Disabling injuries in January and February were 


estimated by the Council at 200,000. 


“This sudden reversal of the traffic toll from steady 
improvement over a two-year period to a surprising 
upward surge is, of course, discouraging—and, in fact, 
alarming,” said the Council 


“Two sure ways to get the toll back on the right 
road are increased traflic enforcement and a better 
attitude toward safety by the drivers. 


“Our records show that 17 states managed to reduce 
their highway deaths in January and February in the 
face of the national trend 


“The reports also show that 437 cities with popu- 
lations ranging up to almost 300,000 went through 


the two months without a single trafhc death. 


“This is definite proof, if any were needed, that the 
traffic toll can be brought down if enough people want 


to go to enough trouble to do it.” 


No travel figures are available for this year, but the 
Council said it doubted, in view of the severe winter 
throughout the country, that the increased toll could 


be blamed on heavier traffic 


States with decreases for two months were: 
Per Cent 


aine Montana —29 

Maine. 
: + at 7 sas South Dakota —I8 
Oct. 19-22—International Municipal Signal Association, eae wn 
Stardust South and Stardust Hotels, Las Vegas, Louisiana —a/ 
: be 
Nevada. Kentucky aioe 
: — p Ohio —25 
Oct. 21-22—Massachusetts Police Association, 58th An- eat 98 
nual Conference, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Boston, Michigan = 
. 4 
Massachusetts. Washington pee | 
Rhode Island —20 
Oklahoma —10 
: : ; mis pe 
Che original North Carolina State Highway Patrol Tennessee Q 
Reo. Se he 
organized in July, 1929, was composed of 10 commis Arkansas Y 
sioned officers and 27 troopers. Troopers wore \ir [llinois — 7 
Force type crushed caps and leather puttees. New Jersey — 4 
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New York — | 

Cities achieved a 6 per cent decrease in February, 
according to reports from 689 cities with more than 
10,000 population. For the two-month period these 
cities showed no change from last year. 

A total of 121 cities had fewer deaths in February, 
99 had more deaths and 469 showed no change. 

For the two months, 168 cities had decreases, 170 
showed increases and 351 had no change. 

Of the cities with decreases at the end of two 
months, the following had populations of more than 
200,000: 


Per Cent 


Norfolk, Va. ~100 
Toledo, Ohio 67 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 59 
Columbus, Ohio 58 
St. Paul, Minn. 57 
San Antonio, Texas 56 
Flint, Mich. - 50 
Worcester, Mass. 50 
Memphis, ‘Tenn. LO 
Seattle, Wash. 35 
Jacksonville, Fla. 33 
Baltimore, Md. - 29 
Bullalo, N. Y. 29 
Rochester, N. Y. 25 
Richmond, Va. 25 
Dallas, Texas 21 
Chicago, III. 20 
Atlanta, Ga. — 18 
Indianapolis, Ind. — 17 
rampa, Fla. - 17 
New Orleans, La. — li 
Louisville, Ky. — 1} 
Detroit Mich. 10 
Los Angeles, Calif. — 4 
Cleveland, Ohio 6 


\ total of 524 cities had perfect records in Febru- 
ary. The three largest were Norfolk, Va. (291,000) ; 
Richmond, Virginia (237,200), and Wichita, Kansas 
(224,700) . 

At the end of two months 437 cities had perfect 
records. The largest were Norfolk, Virginia, 
(291,000) ; Syracuse, N. Y. (214,300), and Hartford, 
Conn. (187,300). 

The three leading cities in each population group 
at the end of two months, ranked according to the 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 
Over 1,000,000 Population 


Detroit, Mich. 1.8 
Chicago, III. 2.0 
Philadelphia, Pa. 2.8 
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750,000—1,000,000 Population 
St. Louis, Mo. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Washington, D. C. 
500,000—750,000 Population 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Seattle, Wash. 

Dallas, Texas 
350,000—500,000 Population 
San Antonio, Texas 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
200,000—350,000 Populatior 
Norfolk, Va. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Toledo, Ohio 
100,000—200,000 Population 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Erie, Pa. 

Lansing, Mich. 

50, 000—100 000 Populat O 
Orlando, Fla. 

Pontiac, Mich. 
Springfield, III. 
25,000—50,000 Populat 
Billings, Mont. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 

Tyler, Texas 

10 000—25 000 Population 
Boulder, Colo. 

Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Englewood, Colo. 
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FL ae er 


Public safety is your chief concern. Don’t throw away your own life “shooting it out” 
with barricaded criminals. Tear gas will bring them out quickly and without blood- 
shed. The Federal No. 230 Flite-Rite projectile, with its stabilizing fins and balanced 
design will penetrate windows and door panels to put a LOT of tear gas exactly where 
you want it. The Federal No. 201-Z gas gun with its accurately calibrated peep sights 
for 50, 75, and 100 yards, will help you do the job well—and from a safe position. 





Federal also makes a whole arsenal of other 
projectiles and shells which fire from this gun 
—projectiles for long range riot control, blast 


‘ype shells for use at close quarters, practice 
shells for training, and parachute flares for 


Seateral fel 


SALTSBURG, 


These are the Federal No. 201-Z gas gun 
and the Federal No. 230 Flite-Rite pro- 
jectile (shown with fins extended) — the 
world’s most efficient combination for 
driving out barricaded criminals. 


night illumination. All projectiles can be pur- 
chased loaded with tear gas, sickening gas or 
smoke. These devices can make your job a lot 
easier. We’ll be glad to tell you more about 
them. 


QMOuaPruiely Ww«. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 
OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


SEE YOUR 
BLACKINTON DEALER 











BLACKINTON’S excuusive 


LIGHTWEIGHT BADGE 


Designed for today’s “Space Age”. Hi-Light badges are 
two-thirds lighter than regular badges. A new concept of lightweight 
badge construction featuring exclusive Hi-Light metal 
combined with all the recognized top quality, outstanding appearance an 
serviceability of famous BLACKINTON badges 
Summer or year-round, more and more people are discovering 
that Hi-Light is the last word in comfort and good looks. 
Available in brilliant polished nickel, long lasting rhodium or 
rich lustrous gold plate from your equipment supplier 
or uniform manufacturer. 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 


BLACKINTON 


CANADIAN BADGES 
Exclusive Canadian Designed Badges NOW AVAILABLE Throughout Canada 


Distributors . 
SILVER LINE FIRE EQPT. LTD. H. Y. MARANDA Reg'd. Enr'g. WILSON & COUSINS CO., LTD. ° 
720 Alexander Street 1382 Craig, E. 240 Birmingham Street 
e Vancouver 4, B.C. Montreal 24, P.Q. Toronto, Ontarie 
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BLACKINTON ... YOUR BEST BADGE BUY 





